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PREFATORY NOTE. 



THESE pages have been assembled under no 
illusions as to their character. They are heavy 
with the atmosphere of the **shop''; they do 
not claim to be what is called literature. They aim 
simply to bring a message to the men who took part 
in the strenuous doings of the New- York Life be- 
tween the years 1892 and 1903; they are chiefly 
souvenirs of meetings that were surcharged with de- 
termination and ambition and pride of achievement. 
We, New- York Life men, shall have other meet- 
ings similar, even greater, but none just like these. 
I present this little volume in the hope that it 
may help to keep alive an inspiration that for ten 
years has lightened labor and increased accomplish- 
ment. 

D. P. K. 

No. 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
May, 1903. 



THE 

FIRST BUSINESS OF THE WORLD. 




HEN Julian West awoke in 
Looking Backtvard (dreaming 
within a dream), he was quiv- 
ering with ecstasy. He was 
radiant with the joy that all 
dreamers feel as they erect, bit 
by bit, their dreamland palaces, 
dream-folk and people their 
He had just visited with a cer- 
tainty of touch, and seen with a clearness of 
vision which surpassed reality, a city and a civ- 
ilization from which the stmggle for existence 
had been eliminated. Plato living in his ideal 
Republic, or Sir Thomas More in a real Utopia, 



fashion their 
dream-worlds. 
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could not have been happier. For him the 
monstrous cruelties of a civilization, built under 
a law which says that the strong only may sur- 
vive, had passed away. Full of the beauty, 
the joy and the sweet reasonableness of his 
dream, he was in a moment thrust back into the 
din and bustle of a great, modern city. 

That our whole civil and social system 
seemed monstrous to him was not strange. He 
could literally find nothing to approve. Great 
business houses, whose workings seem to us 
models of good order, effectiveness and justice, 
were to him dens of wickedness : in them men 
struggled mightily to overcome other men, to 
trample the weak under foot. Wherever he 
turned were the same disorder and cruelty: 
humanity tearing at itself. 

In the depths of his despair a single mes- 
sage reached him, which brought comfort, which 
showed that forces were at work in society, 
through which even his dreamland-republic, or 
something like it, may be reached. As he 
pondered, a man handed him a card. On that 
card was written a message of hope— the mes- 
sage was Life Insurance, and the man who 
bore it was a Life Insurance Agent. By con- 
trast with the splendid humanity of Boston, as 
he had seen it in the year 2000, the Plan offered 
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The First Business of the World. 5 

in 1887 seemed to him very inadequate, but it 
brought him comfort— it was the one device in 
existing civilization which looked in the right 
direction. To Julian West, fresh from the 
streets of his industrial paradise, Life Insur- 
ance was the one sane idea in a world full of 
madmen, the one humane factor in the land of 
Ishmael. 

I am not the first to point out that Mr. 
Bellamy's industrial republic can only be men- 
tally reached if we first ignore laws as univer- 
sal and apparently as unchangeable as the law 
of gravitation. The survival of the fittest is ap- 
parently not only universal as a law, but univer- 
sal as a fact. It reaches from protoplasm to 
man, and is as present in our business, in our 
government, and in our religion as it is in the 
jungles of India or in the depths of the sea. 

Can a civilization be erected which nullifies, 
or even modifies, this law! Can its cruelties, 
its awful waste, its indescribable brutality be 
eliminated! Mr. Bellamy says yes. Most men 
will say no. The truth lies between these an- 
swers, and is lodged in the message which 
brought hope to Julian West. 

The great fact, which presses on every self- 
respecting man, is the duty of making and 
keeping his own place amongst men, of pro- 
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viding some certainty not only for himself but 
for his family. He takes up the fight as a rule 
with a courage that is little less than sublime; 
he faces a world which he knows will trample 
him to death in a moment if he makes a slip; 
he fights of necessity with the same weapons 
that he finds in the hands of other men. He 
does not mean to be cruel, but he knows that 
indirectly he often is. How can he be other- 
wise! At best, if he holds his place, he can 
only snatch a moment here and there for a 
gentle deed of charity, which, as he frequently 
sees himself, results in more harm than good. 
But being strong and well-equipped, he suc- 
ceeds. He wins place, power, fortune. He 
hoped at this point to have won peace, but he 
finds no peace. While winning his way he has 
studied history, and he has observed other men. 
He has seen even such power and such place 
and such fortune as his built up, and a little 
later he has seen the power vanish and the for- 
tune scatter. He discovers at the last that his 
success doesn't reach far beyond himself— it 
stops short with the end of life; and his name 
cannot be so great, nor his fortune so vast, that 
they will furnish to his family more than a brief 
guarantee of peace and happiness. 

But a success which will give even this scant 
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guarantee is the exception; most men do not 
succeed, and they are obliged at last to give up 
the fight knowing that even as they fought and 
struggled, so must their children do. No ra- 

/ tional man hopes for a social and industrial 
system which will guarantee that his daughters 
will be virtuous and his sons honest; he does, 
however, long for some arrangement through 
which they may have such protection that they 
will not substantially be forced into sin. 

^ How, then, may the average man achieve 
this ; how may he reach beyond the span of his 
own life? How may he lay future generations 
under tribute! How may he give hostages to 
the world for the benefit of his own at a later 
date? To such an extent has this problem been 
solved that, at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Bellamy's industrial republic is to a 
degree active in our lives. The question of how 
a man may, with some degree of certainty, 
carry his own personality into the next genera- 
tion, and give his family some guarantee which 
will not lapse with his own life, has been an- 
swered. Our world to-day is full of men who 
are living after the fashion of Mr. Bellamy's 
dream. How do they do it? 

They have heard and welcomed the message 
which came to Julian West. 
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These men have not accumulated wealth as 
we popularly understand it, and never expect 
to. Early in life they recognize the fact that, 
if their years are given up to a struggle for 
the accumulation of money, life will in any 
event be a failure. They will have to live in a 
small way-— deny themselves most of the things 
which make life worth while, and having done 
all this, and accumulated a little money, a few 
bad investments, which they are sure to make, 
will at least mean total failure. So they have 
adopted a wiser and a broader view. They 
hav, entered into partnership with, perhaps, 
several hundred thousand of their fellow-men— 
a partnership which ignores race, religion, and 
nationality. They care not at all whether these 
associates are Protestants, Catholics, Moham- 
medans, or Jews. They do not ask whether 
they are English, French, or Russian. They 
stipulate only that their fellows shall be men 
with enough vigor of body and value of life to 
stand, in this particular, on a level with them- 
selves. Having succeeded in making this con- 
tract, they bid defiance to that spectre called 
* * Uncertainty. ' ' They live handsomely and en- 
joy all in life that is worth while; they culti- 
vate the forces of society which elevate and 
beautify; they know that, when their work is 
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done, the perpetual partnership into which they 
have entered will insure their families such im- 
munity from the ever-present struggle for ex- 
istence, that they will at least have a fair 
chance. 

Life Insurance, then, is broader than nation- 
ality ; it not only morally, but actually, encircles 
the Globe; it passes the prejudice of race and 
religion, because it does not attack or appeal 
to either— it appeals to humanity. 

Life Insurance is the deadly foe of igno- 
rance; it builds up no barriers behind which 
prejudice and suspicion may breed hate and 
war— rather, it breaks down barriers; it leaps 
over the boundaries of speech and faith, and 
builds great channels of intercourse through 
which prejudice is carried away, and by which 
common interest is erected in every land. 

Life Insurance links generation to genera- 
tion, and by a contract perpetually renewed, so 
binds man to his fellows that self-interest and 
humanity are identical. 

Life Insurance is the Herald of an indus- 
trial republic, which shall cover the earth. 

Life Insurance ''is twice blessed: it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes. '* It does 
more for the Insurer than for the Insured. 
What at first seems a burden becomes a bless- 
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ing. The Insurer, in creating instantly an 
estate for his family, frees himself from an 
anxiety which would otherwise shadow all his 
days, and by that fact at once broadens and 
sweetens life. 

Life Insurance was born of that love of 
kind which drew the first portrait and created 
the beginnings of art; it is the product of an 
instinct in humanity which has carried man 
from a cave in the earth over a dark and 
bloody path up to a palace. 

It is morally 

The First Business of the World. 




THE MANHOOD OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 



" LtcuL-Di-TBS-Pima," lauxwooD, Hew Ji 



I JOCULAR speech before this 
^ assemblage is a serious matter, 
L and to attempt a serious speech 
', is no joke. I can understand 
I how a man might address, with- 
t out trepidation and without any 
particular feeling of humility, 
the House of Representatives in Washington, 
because, on the particular topic up for consid- 
eration, he might have more and better infor- 
mation than a very considerable number of the 
men before him ; but the only man I can think of 
who, without trepidation and without humility, 
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could address this assemblage on the subject 
of life insurance, is the man who does not know 
anything about life insurance at all. 

I think it was St. Paul who said that * * When 
he was a child, he spake as a child and thought 
as a child; but when he became a man, he put 
away childish things. *' When a child becomes 
a man, he is frequently amazed at the new re- 
lations which he has assumed and the strange 
countries— mental, moral and physical —which 
he has traversed. Most men arriving at full 
manhood find, amid all their disappointments 
over the things that they hoped to do and did 
not succeed in doing, that after all, their achieve- 
ments have been beyond anything of which as 
children they had dreamed. 

I remember, when leaving college, having 
a conference with some members of my class 
the day before graduation, and, in an inter- 
change of confidences, it developed that the 
most ambitious man present hoped some day 
to reach a position where he might earn $1,500 
a year. We had none of us heard of such a 
wonderful creature as an Agency Director in 
the New- York Life. 

A child always looks upon his father, how- 
ever humble their station in life, as the wisest 
and greatest and best of men. When the child 
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becomes a man, he may discover that other men 
have lived who were really greater than his 
father, but that does not make any difference 
with the sincerity of his first conviction, or with 
its value; it only shows that in an organic de- 
velopment, as distinguished from a development 
which is based entirely on organization, it is 
impossible to see far into the future. 

I like to think, as someone has said here, that 
the New-Yobk Life is an organism instead of 
simply an organization, and to that end, let us 
look at it for a few moments from the point of 
view from which we observe the child becoming 
a man and putting away childish things. 

We shall, I think, find, even with a hasty 
look, some new relations which life insurance 
has lately taken on, and some important func- 
tions which it has come to fill that are as strange 
and as marv^elous, viewed from the days of its 
childhood, as are the experiences of the full- 
grown man compared with the ambitions of the 
boy. 

From the window of my room in the Home 
Office, I can see in daily operation an epitome of 
some of the forces which have lately made this 
country, in the development of mechanical 
power, and in the product that naturally arises 
from it, the leading country of the world. 
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A section of the subway is in process of 
construction in the street that passes the Home 
Ofl&ce. It is being constructed by the use of 
what, apparently, are the most modem appli- 
ances. Most of the work is being done by steam 
—applied through an engine, or electricity, or 
air. Something other than the hand of man 
does substantially all the heavy work, and man- 
ual labor comes in only at two or three points, 
where a rational instead of a mechanical pro- 
cess is necessary. 

In the section which comes uncjer my eye, 
there are, apparently, not more than twenty- 
five men, all told, at work. The work done daily, 
however, if reduced to the basis of a unit, rep- 
resenting the physical force of a single man, 
would probably represent the product of three 
hundred men. 

This is a brief story of what, for a hundred 
years, has happened all over the United States ; 
what is progressively happening every day ; and 
tells, in a short way, one of the secrets of 
American supremacy in the markets of the 
world. 

In our civilization it has come to pass that 
few things are so important as mechanical 
power. Nearly every enterprise we undertake 
involves tremendous labor; labor that was for- 
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merly done with the hands; labor which, how- 
ever, has assumed such great proportions, that 
if it had still to be done that way, the task would 
never be undertaken. Appreciating this fact, 
and understanding the necessity of greater 
power, we have so developed the mechanical 
forces of the country that the comparative 
statistics,* which I now present, become abso- 
lutely startling. 

The force exercised daily by a common dock 
laborer— reduced to what are called foot tons- 
represents about 325 tons. Measured by this 
same unit, the average force used daily by the 
citizen of the United States— including men, 
women, children, and infants— is 2,000 foot tons 
per day; the average force of the Englishman 
is 1,400 foot tons per day, just what ours was 
twenty years ago; of the Frenchman or the 
German something over 900 foot tons per day; 
of the Italian less than 400 foot tons per day. 
The logic of this, then, is that in mechanical 
power, an American is superior to five Italians, 
to two Germans, to two Frenchmen, or to an 
Englishman and an Italian combined. Or, if 
we consider the power in the mass, we are told 
that in 1920— at which time we shall have a 



* From '*The Trust; Its Book/' by James H. Bridge, late Librarian- 
assistant to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
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population of 110,000,000— the total mechanical 
force of this country will then be greater than 
the total mechanical forces of all Europe with 
its then 350,000,000 of people. 

It is fair to say just here that these statistics 
are quoted for nothing except the immediate 
purpose of our discussion, for the comparison 
only of mechanical energy. It might be easy, 
if we allowed our thoughts to run out into other 
fields, to name points in which each of these 
peoples named are distinctly our superiors ; but 
that is not what we are now considering. 

The full significance of this mechanical su- 
periority is something that one can't grasp in 
an instant. It involves not only the wonderful 
things that we are thereby able to do,— the 
tunnels we build, the bridges we erect, the great 
railroad systems that have sprung from it, and 
all the other marvelous features of our civili- 
zation—but the greatest thing of all from our 
standpoint and for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, is the immense burden of physical toil 
which it has taken oflf men 's shoulders. 

It is true that the organization and develop- 
ment of this physical force opens up new fields 
of labor, makes it possible now to attempt and 
achieve enterprises which, fifty years ago, might 
have been dreamed of, but nothing more. It 
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is true that these enterprises bring with them 
new styles of physical strain and stress, but the 
burden added in this way does not begin to keep 
pace with the burden lifted by the steel sinews 
that run out through the arms of mechanical 
enterprises under the control of the throbbing 
engine, which, in turn, is directed by the cun- 
ning fingers of man. We all believe in the dig- 
nity of labor, but I think we all agree that there 
is nothing that is essentially more brutalizing 
than day piled on day of heavy, constant, body- 
wearying toil. It crushes and kills ; it takes the 
heart and the ambition and the mental power 
out of a man. The great mass of the sheer 
manual toil of the world is of a character that 
makes it impossible for the men who do it to 
think or feel; they become benumbed and bru- 
talized; ambition dies out, hope fades away, 
and they seek in despair the consolation of 
strong drink,— the only thing that brings them 
temporary oblivion and surcease from the 
wretchedness of their daily existence. 

Without reflecting in any way on any other 
organized effort to elevate and better humanity, 
it seems to me certain that the steam engine and 
the appliances allied with it, and electricity and 
the things allied with that, have, in the burden 
of toil which they have lifted from the shoulders 
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of the world, done as much for the progress of 
humanity as any single thing of which we know. 
Morals don^t mean much to a man who finishes 
the day so weary that he can hardly put one 
foot before the other, and goes home conscious 
of the fact— if he is conscious of anything — 
that his struggle to put himself and his family 
in a condition of even relative comfort and ease 
is as impossible of success as it was for the 
fabled Sisyphus to keep his stone from rolling 
down hill. Citizenship doesn't mean much to 
such a man; the ballot in his hand becomes 
oftener than otherwise a source of danger in- 
stead of strength. Religion, in particular, un- 
der these conditions, means little beyond a form 
of superstition. Life Insurance is about as 
much out of place in his plan of life as Ma- 
cauley 's New Zealander would be sitting to-day 
on London Bridge. The same man, however, is 
quite another being, when he can sit at a 
machine and possibly do the work of ten men 
with a physical effort which is perhaps not as 
great as the mental effort he makes ; and while 
he puts in a full day's work, he does not finish 
it with a mind that is dull, and a soul that is 
bitter, and a body that is deadly weary. 

So I say, that comparing the unit of this 
country with the unit of other countries only 
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begins to tell the story. The higher value of 
our unit represents not only greater power of 
physical achievement, but it represents a con- 
dition which can perhaps be best presented by 
the homely illustrations of a machine from 
which we have taken the brakes, or from whose 
intricate parts we have removed that which 
clogs and impedes and destroys. We have 
opened the door to a new life, to a new world, 
and it looks now as though sometime during 
this century we shall discover— or our posterity 
will— that in that new life we shall have so 
strongly entrenched ourselves in advance of 
the rest of the world, that in most things that 
relate to the betterment of humanity, this na- 
tion and this people before the century closes 
will occupy a position of unquestioned su- 
premacy. 

All this let us remember, too, represents a 
civilization which is radically imlike any that 
has heretofore existed. It is a civilization of 
production, not a civilization of destruction. 
Heretofore, in making a relative estimate of 
the nations of the world, we have figured first 
on the size of their armies and the size of their 
navies, the extent of their population, etc. Here- 
after, although perhaps not immediately, and 
not without intervening trouble, the superior 
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nation will be the one which outranks all others 
in its power of production; it will be distin- 
guished because it walks in the ways of peace. 

Perhaps no one thing, outside of the in- 
genuity and ambition of our people, explains 
our sudden leap into leadership and the superi- 
ority of our physical unit over the unit of any 
other nation so completely as the fact that all 
the other powers of the world are still engaged 
in preparation for destruction. The power that 
we expend in producing and using approved 
machinery, Germany spends— in part, at least— 
on its army, England on its fleet, France on 
its militia, and Russia on its huge military 
equipment. 

The first result of this enormous accretion 
of power, which has come to the arm of our 
average citizen, is that he undertakes all man- 
ner of new enterprises— nothing staggers him. 
He swings huge bridges between New York and 
Brooklyn ; he spans the Mississippi ; builds new 
cities below the pavement of the old; and 
through the increased intelligence which re- 
lease from soul-destroying physical labor brings 
him, he learns to co-operate with his fellow- 
men. 

This freedom from the old-time burden of 
physical toil marks the beginning of the era 
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of modem life insurance ; and the emancipation 
brought by steam and electricity has perfected 
the civil and social conditions under which 
American life insurance has so marvelously 
flourished. 

Under these conditions civilization has taken 
on some new and strange phases. Devoting 
ourselves to peace and production, to the crea- 
tion of wealth ; fortunate in the possession of a 
continent so situated as to leave us almost with- 
out fear of external attack, we might have 
expected an era of freedom from debt to follow, 
and an age in which man would begin to rest 
from his violent labors. A condition almost 
diametrically opposed to this has actually come 
about. 

At no time in the history of this country— or, 
indeed, in the history of the world— have debts 
been piled up so rapidly as with us in the last 
twenty-five years. The public debts of the na- 
tions of the world are noi longer the most aston- 
ishing developments of that character. They 
differ from our debts in that they were con- 
tracted for military equipment, for battle-ships, 
and for things that are necessary to the old and 
destructive style of civilization. Of that sort of 
debt we have a constantly decreasing amount. 
Our debt is the debt of peace, it grows out of 
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the civilization of production, but it has lately- 
increased at a rate that our grandfathers, and 
even our fathers, would not have believed pos- 
sible. 

When we issue obligations, however, we are 
supposed to get value received, and we gener- 
ally do. 

An interesting feature of our debt-making 
is that we are spending the money largely for 
the benefit of future generations. We are lay- 
ing down a plant which will make life very 
beautiful for our grandchildren. We are build- 
ing railroads and systems of transportation for 
great cities which will be in operation hundreds 
of years after we are gone. From this other 
things will flow, until we can readily imagine 
that in the year 2003 our grandchildren will 
speak of the conditions that surrounded us in 
1903 as semi-barbaric— curious to the last de- ' 
gree. But, at the same time, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that, while they may so view 
us, we shall make them pay for it. We are 
piling up an enormous mass of debt, which they 
must meet as a part of the price fixed for their 
ability to look compassionately upon us and 
thie way we live at the present time. 

Just here our profession takes on one of its 
unexpected phases; just here it begins to per- 
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form a function in the world of which its foun- 
ders never dreamed ; just here it begins to play 
a part which we can now only imperfectly an- 
ticipate ; we cannot make an intelligent or sound 
forecast of how far it will ultimately reach. 

The programme of modem civilization is 
one which involves running constantly into debt. 
The programme of life insurance teaches the 
world how to get out of debt. The programme 
of modem civilization puts a great mortgage 
on the future of the country. The programme 
of life insurance teaches us how to lift that 
mortgage. 

Modem progress is based on a vast organ- 
ization, which in turn rests on terrific mechan- 
ical power, and the principal business of both 
is how to spend money. Modem life insurance 
is a vast organization based on the value of 
human life, whose principal function is to teach 
people how to save money. By an interesting 
exhibition of the law of compensation, which 
runs through everything in this world, we find 
as a countercheck to the modern disposition of 
our country to spend money, an enormous de- 
velopment in the same world of a disposition 
to save it. 

Modem civilization issues securities, and 
life insurance buys them. Modern civilization 
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spends money, and life insurance saves it. As 
the supply of sound securities enormously in- 
creases, demanding purchasers, we have in 
life insurance, without any premeditated pro- 
gramme leading to that result, a vast organiza- 
tion whose business as it progresses becomes 
more and more that of buying, keeping and 
preserving these same securities. The two con- 
ditions, so wonderfully supplementing each 
other, have sprung up almost simultaneously, 
and both are in large measure the natural out- 
growth of our emancipation from manual labor. 
We answer the man who wonders at the vol- 
ume of our insurance in force, who questions 
the future supply of securities, by pointing out 
the fact that all the people on our books in all 
the world, do not equal one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of New York City. This is, perhaps, a 
striking way of illustrating what life insurance 
has not done, and, without further explanation, 
might still further intensify the question as to 
whence will come the securities necessary to 
insure the rest of the world. My answer is that 
they will come from the development of stiU 
other and vaster mechanical forces driven by 
the ambition of a strenuous people, having at 
their command and under their control unlim- 
ited material, unlimited energy, and an untram- 
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meled civic organization. These will probably 
double, or even treble, in a few years, the daily 
power of our average citizen as now expressed 
in foot tons. 

The output of good securities— which are 
a necessary part of successful life insurance— 
promises, in the light of what modem life 
prophesies, to be perhaps not as overwhelming 
in relation to the demand therefor as the popu- 
lation of the country is with relation to the 
number of insured, but in its total will present 
a mass from which sound obligations may be 
selected, so huge and so enormously increasing, 
that until the whole problem of life has 
been adjusted to new relations and has pos- 
sibly emerged on to a higher plane, where life 
insurance will not be necessary and securities 
will be unknown, there will be no diflSculty in 
that regard. 

I want now particularly to call your at- 
tention to another function of life insurance 
hitherto undreamed of. In addition to the 
happy way in which its investment side sup- 
plements and makes possible the wonders of 
modem progress, it has become a sort of 
commercial fly-wheel, a mentor of values, a 
guarantee of good faith. 

Most of the securities we are discussing rep- 
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resent both actual and wise expenditures ; some 
of them do not. Even when they do, not all 
are up to the level of our needs. Some of them 
a life insurance company cannot safely buy at 
all. When they take the form of bonds— which 
is about the only form that interests us,— they 
provide a programme by which in due course 
they will be redeemed, and redeemed with an 
honest dollar. But whether the sinking funds 
materialize or not, whether the plan of redemp- 
tion is carried out or not, depends, first, on the 
entire soundness of the enterprise ; and, second, 
on the honesty and capacity with which it is 
subsequently handled by the men in charge. 
We have seen sound enterprises fail because 
of dishonesty and incompetency. What would 
probably be the difference in the story of any 
given hundred modem enterprises— when the 
story is finally completely told— if, out of the 
future management, we could by some process 
eliminate incompetency and dishonesty; if the 
enterprises could be carried out strictly on 
the basis of their merits alone! Any pro- 
gramme which tends in that direction, which 
is able to exercise a material influence to that 
end, must be a highly beneficent programme, 
and one that will benefit every man who has 
a dollar in his pocket. Here life insurance 
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again assumes a new function and plays a new 
part. 

The opportunity for dishonesty, for tech- 
nical evasion of liability, for speculation and 
all that, is a very real thing, where a given 
security is held by thousands of people having 
no organization between themselves, and no 
real voice in the management of the concern. 
But suppose these securities, instead of resting 
in this condition, are held in large volume by 
the life insurance companies ; suppose the hold- 
ers of the securities are just as well organized 
as those who issue them; suppose that back of 
the holders are law departments, where the best 
legal talent is to be found, and back of them 
Finance Committees, whose members are made 
up of experts whose interest, and indeed whose 
business it is to watch every step in the devel- 
opment and management of the properties in 
question, and to observe the progress from year 
to year of the provision made for the redemp- 
tion of the outstanding obligations; suppose, 
if you please, that to a large extent, the people 
who manage the plant out of which the obliga- 
tions are to be paid, ultimately come to be the 
people who also own the obligation and who 
demand pajTuent! This is the exact condition 
which life insurance brings about, and under 
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which the risk of loss is reduced almost entirely 
to the real quality of the original enterprise. 

Coming, therefore, into the manhood of our 
profession, we find these new and strange rela- 
tions, these new and undreamed-of functions. 
In the treasury vaults of three of our life in- 
surance companies alone are to-day more than 
$1,000,000,000 of securities.* The bulk of these 
represent, in the form of real estate mortgages 
or bonds, the great modem enterprises which 
are pushing forward the civilization of the 
world. Imagine, if you can, how the develop- 
ment of the world in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury would have hesitated, halted, possibly al- 
most stopped, if life insurance had not gathered 
its billions of dollars and bought these securi- 
ties, or at least a portion of them, that repre- 
sent sound enterprises. Imagine then, too, if 
you can, the part that life insurance is to play 
in the future application and product of our 
enormous energies. 

These considerations are your legitimate 
property and the strongest part of your equip- 
ment. It is not only your right, but your duty 
to use them. 

The basis of your plea is, and will always be, 



* American life companies— called **old line**— had, on January 1, 
19QB« over $2,000,000,000 in secorities. 
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the family. The force of your plea rests, and 
always will rest, on human affection. But, hav- 
ing reached manhood, you can now present not 
only the question of duty, but also the fact of 
what you are and what you represent. If there 
is a great trunk line of railroad through your 
country, point to the securities of that road in 
the Annual Detailed Statement of the New- 
YoBK Life, and tell your man that you represent 
that enterprise. Has prosperity come to your 
section and development followed the construc- 
tion of this road! You represent that also. 
Does your man own securities? Find out what 
they are, search the Annual Detailed Statement 
and see if the New- York Life owns the same 
or similar securities; if so, then claim, as you 
may properly, that whether he is insured in the 
New- York Life or not, the New- York Life is 
benefiting him. Any security that he has 
which is represented in our list of securities, 
or is even allied to our securities, is a better 
security because of the fact that the New- York 
Life owns a part of the issue. Most men of 
substance, whether they know it or not, and 
whether they admit it or not, are interested 
in the New- York Life. The time has come, 
because manhood has come, when, in addition 
to the good old plea for life insurance, you 
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should emphasize the fact that you represent 
a profession which embodies to a large degree 
the sinews of the progress of the coming cen- 
tury; which stands for peace and commercial 
honor; a profession whose pre-eminent expo- 
nent in all the civilized and thoughtful world 
is the Company you represent. 




AN AGE OF BELIEF. 



Pbon"The ImiTKaiEii' 




HIS is an age of belief, not of 
unbelief. It is popular and 
usual to rail at existing con- 
ditioi^, to sigh for the earlier 
and better days when men 
"believed in something." This 
represents a superficial, a nar- 
row and a prejudiced view. 'At no time in the 
history of the world have men had so clear a 
grasp on the whole problem of life; at no time 
have men had so many, so profound and so 
wide-spread beliefs as to-day. The whole fab- 
ric of modem civilization shows this, and the 
current allegation of a lack of belief is made in 
the face of overwhelming facts to the contrary. 
Without this condition of belief, life insur- 
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ance on any considerable scale would be 
impossible, and practically all great modem 
industrial combinations recently made would 
still be far in the future. Men believe as never 
before ; men trust other men as they have never 
done before. 

What a picture of belief —I had almost said 
of faith— is presented by the securities that 
center in the vaults of the three great life com- 
panies doing an international business— the 
New- York Life, the Mutual, and the Equitable. 
Here are cash securities aggregating more than 
$1,000,000,000. They represent about every 
sound sort of existing human enterprise. They 
range from the faith of a few men to the faith of 
nations. They embrace every known way of 
doing business, and include in the law of their 
issue and redemption, common law, statute law 
and the civil law-indeed, every system now 
operative on earth. The text and the signa- 
tures of these securities represent the language 
and the business methods of every considerable 
people. In the vaults of the companies named, 
these pledges present a common and a probably 
permanent ground of action to peoples, who, 
according to the records of their foreign oflBces, 
according to the history of the world as it runs 
in books, have been, and still are, bitterly hostile. 
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Dealing directly with each other through the 
ordinary channels, these people would take little 
on each other's faith. 

The strong boxes of these companies are a 
prophecy of the parliament of man. Therein 
the world is already brought face to face. Be- 
fore the Hague Conference was conceived in 
the mind of the Czar, here was a Court of Arbi- 
tration already formed, and in successful oper- 
ation before that notable gathering had been 
ordered. 

Let us not quarrel over words. I am not 
splitting hairs with our good orthodox friend 
who rails at a lack of ** faith,'' as he interprets 
the word ; I am dealing more with ** belief." 
The attitude of the holders of about 1,500,000 
policies of life insurance in the three companies 
named goes literally beyond ** belief," as such, 
and comes very near to an attitude which can 
be described only by the orthodox use of the 
word **faith." 

These 1,500,000 policies alone represent 
present cash assets of over $1,000,000,000, and 
ultimate payments of close to $4,200,000,000. I 
do not invite now attention to these totals, but 
to the condition which has made these totals 
possible. What is actually going on within 
these strong boxes? The money of the Amer- 
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ican policy-holder is, if you please, invested in 
the bonds of Russia, or Austro-Hungary, or 
Prussia, or in British consols. The American 
policy-holder has consented to this arrangement. 
He knows, therefore, that the document which 
insures the comfort of his wife and the educa- 
tion of his children is, in some sense, good only 
if the faith of Russia or of England shall be 
kept, and he says emphatically by his action 
that he believes that faith will be kept. In this 
he has been wiser than the foreign office of most 
nations, and without discussion, or noise, or 
expenditure of money for war materials, he 
has made a treaty with his brother of Russia 
or of Germany, which even war itself cannot 
abrogate— indeed, can hardly interrupt. 

When two men reach a plane of intelligence 
such that they are willing to trust each other, 
they are then ready, and not until then, to do 
business with each other. As soon as they be- 
gin to do business with each other, they are 
faced with the problems as old as man— namely, 
the conquest of the material world. As soon as 
they enter on that struggle, they begin to issue 
their plighted faith; they issue what we call 
securities, and the greater the activity of the 
world, and the wider man's belief in other men, 
the more and the better securities we have. 
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The part of the world that insures its life is 
the busy part, the part that has something to 
do, and, of necessity, believes in what other men 
of a similar mind are doing elsewhere. This 
busy world is tunneling mountains, burrowing 
under rivers, crossing deserts and building new 
cities underground. These activities mean ad- 
ditional securities, and, in the light of modem 
publicity, better securities. 

Life insurance, which is the twin of man's 
belief in man, must have securities, good secur- 
ities, earning a definite rate of interest. A con- 
sideration of the work that still remains to be 
done in the world, and the securities that are 
necessary thereto, will soon banish the fear 
that life insurance in its enormous development 
may soon be harassed and hindered by a lack 
of good securities. As a matter of fact, to-day 
a life insurance company can more easily pur- 
chase $5,000,000 of securities than it could pur- 
chase $100,000 twenty years ago, and it will 
buy at a relatively better price and with vastly 
better knowledge of values. 

This is an age of belief, and for that reason 
it is a bad age in which to sell gold bricks. The 
half educated doctor finds it difficult to live 
now; in other words, he can't sell his gold brick. 
The * * shyster ' ' in law finds it so difficult to dis- 
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pose of his wares that he frequently hovers 
between starvation and shady practices. The 
vendor of the doctrine of fear finds that even 
the pulpit can't force that gold brick on the 
market, and so he rails at what he calls ''an 
age of unbelief. ' ' 

Perhaps no profession has had what can so 
properly and clearly be distinguished as a gold 
brick age as life insurance. It was a blatant, 
impudent age. Assessmentism, founded on a 
guess, asked of its victims much ''faith,'* and 
it brought forth a harvest of tears. That gold 
brick can now be sold only with extreme diffi- 
culty. Its earlier vendors are either out of 
business or just struggling up out of the mire. 

Belief, intelligent belief, runs through every 
part of life insurance— from the adoption of a 
mortality table, and the assumption of a rate 
of interest, to the purchase of a Government 
bond or the written pledge of a great railroad. 
This same belief runs through the whole body 
of our civilization; and whatever critics may 
say to the contrary, the fact remains that, to- 
day, we know more and believe more than at 
any earlier, and so-called better, period of 
either our spiritual or material development. 



A NEW DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 



n PonT coarokT. VnamA, WmmDiT 




KNOW of no body of men in 
any profession who can afford 
better than you to pause a 
moment in the hot pursuit of 
business success and indulge in 
some reflections not immediately 
practical; reflections, however, 
which like most sound theories, are remotely 
intensely practical. 

One temptation of success is to make a man 
think about himself; and when success comes 
only after the keenest contest, the most intense 
application, it is natural for the immediate 
fruits of it to be very precious, and the more 
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remote effects a matter of less moment. For 
that reason the old soldier, whenever he gets 
an auditor, lives over again the awful day 
when he was in the thick of the fighting at 
Waterloo or Gettysburg, and he tells again and 
again how he captured a standard of the enemy, 
or how splendidly his colonel led in a great 
charge. To such a man the destruction of 
Napoleon's plans of empire, or the preserva- 
tion of the Union, are minor matters ; the great 
thing to him is his hour of glory. 

Occasionally a man achieving great success 
rises to heights of prophecy, which enable him 
to see beyond or beneath the struggle of the 
hour, but the vision of most men is bounded by 
the confines of the existing contest. 

Abraham Lincoln rose to heights of prophecy 
when he literally drove Stephen A. Douglas to 
take a position which meant Lincoln's imme- 
diate defeat, but which Lincoln believed would 
result in making Douglas' election to the Pres- 
idency of the United States impossible. By 
losing the Senate, Lincoln defeated Douglas 
for the Presidency, and at the same time took 
himself the first step in his own almost unpar- 
alleled journey toward immortality. 

We have been contesting, indeed are fresh 
from the field of struggle, and we rejoice, 
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largely, because this is an assemblage of victors. 
You have all come up triumphant from a sharp 
contest. Moreover, there are peculiar reasons 
why you have a right to rejoice. The victories 
of the life insurance solicitor are more truly 
victories than almost any other type of achieve- 
ment. Other men succeed, but they have helps 
that are denied you; and on the other hand, 
vou have enemies which assail no other line of 
work similarly. You go out much after the 
fashion of David of old, armed only with 
pebble and sling, and you have each laid low a 
Goliath. For that reason, you have now the 
right to draw the giant's sword and cut oflf his 
head, just as David did. 

But back of Lincoln were forces which 
reached far beyond even what he saw in his 
debates with Douglas— far beyond even the 
Emancipation Proclamation,— forces which were 
preparing to test a nation as with fire, and which 
finally set all civilization for all time on a higher 
plane. 

Back of the shepherd boy who selected a 
round pebble from the brook, were forces which 
afterward made him King of Israel, and strung 
a harp whose notes still charm the soul of all 
Christendom. 

Is it even so with us! May we discover, if 
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we search in our contests, that which may carry 
onr victories of to-day, and of this year, on into 
the life of the world, leading and fashioning it 
in ways that are as remote from our present 
comprehension as onr national position to-day 
is remote from the thoughts of Lincoln in 1860, 
or as the glories of Israel were from the plans 
of the boy who used the simple sling to kill tl^B 
enemies of his people? "^^ 

If I say that Life Insurance embodies a 
higher doctrine of human rights than the 
Declaration of Independence, I shall risk being 
rated as a heretic; yet that is my firm con- 
viction. If I can establish that belief, it needs 
neither argument nor spirit of prophecy to 
indicate the tremendous reach of our profession, 
and its almost immeasurable influence on the 
future. 

The Declaration of Independence lays down 
a great trinity of human rights. These are 
called ** inalienable," and are— life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. All men are said to 
be inalienably entitled to these. We can all 
assent to this Declaration, if it means that all 
men are entitled to receive and should also 
grant to others such protection, that life, liberty 
and happiness may not be taken away violently 
or wrongfully. But if the Declaration means— 
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as the demagogue usually tries to make out, and 
as the statesman too often declares— that a man 
is entitled to life, liberty and happiness regard- 
less of whether he is willing to pay the price 
which they always exact, then it seems to me 
there is room for a difference of opinion. 

Life, as we find it, does not wholly accord 
either with the Declaration of Independence, 
or with the popular interpretation of it. As a 
matter of fact, that document was, to a large 
extent, a product of the conditions which later 
resulted in the French Revolution, and repre- 
sents, with all its essential and mighty truths, 
something of the bitterness which was then 
immanent, because of the horrible deeds which 
finally caused that incredible outbreak of the 
mob. 

At the risk of being called a disturber, I 
assert that the Declaration of Independence is 
not only radical, but that it incorrectly states 
the fundamental doctrine of human rights. 

Is a man, after all, entitled to life! Is he 
entitled to more than a free opportunity to earn 
the right to live! Is a man really entitled to 
live unless he pays the price! No one will deny 
that there is a price. 

Is a man, after all, entitled to liberty! Has 
liberty a price! The great men who perfected 
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the Declaration of Independence, were taught 
and believed— just as we have been taught and 
believe— that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. But is it not a fact that if laws were 
all just and equitable, and Trusts could not 
harass nor make afraid, liberty even then would 
have a price ? The world would be full of slaves 
if every written and unwritten law, civil and 
social, was perfection itself. I may be free to 
write, free to speak, free to assemble with my 
fellow-men, and yet be a slave to tyrants differ- 
ing from the tyrants of Church and State who 
precipitated the French Revolution, but tyrants 
none the less. 

True liberty goes deeper than the Declara- 
tion of Independence; deeper than set phrases 
in that or any other document. 

Again, has a man the right, inalienably, to 
the pursuit of happiness! Is the pursuit of 
happiness, after all, a thing of enormous con- 
sequence; so enormous that it should be stated 
as one of the great natural rights! The men 
who do the most for the world are not generally 
pursuing happiness, as Thomas Jefferson un- 
derstood it when he penned the Declaration of 
Independence. Happiness may come to them 
as a result of their tremendous struggles, as 
some sort of compensation for the burdens they 
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have borne, the personal sacrifices they have 
made; but the great leaders of the world do 
not pursue happiness at all. As a rule, the man 
who does is of small account, and he usually 
misses his quest ; he is generally very unhappy. 

The fact is that this third article of the 
Declaration reeks with the bitterness of the 
experience of the Thirteen Colonies, and while 
it was a sound enough utterance as against what 
they then fought, it is not sound as against life 
unvexed by kings or prelates. 

Again, liberty. What is liberty! Is the 
savage roaming the forests with no care except 
the question as to where he will find his next 
meal, and no anxiety except for the safety of 
his own scalp, free? Indeed, is any man free 
who is fit to live ? The freedom of the savage is 
a good deal nearer the ideal of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence than it is to 
our ideal. I say no man is free who is fit to 
live, unless he adopts our doctrine of what free- 
dom is. The man who is fit to live begins to do 
something as soon as he becomes a man. If he 
does something, he assumes liabilities: if he 
goes into business, he probably contracts debts ; 
if he buys land, he contracts a mortgage ; if he 
improves a city, he increases his mortgage; if 
he marries, he adds to his responsibilities; if 
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he is fortunate enough to have children, his 
responsibilities multiply. Such a man may be 
as free as the savage from any menace of 
Church, or State, or Trust, and by the standards 
of the Declaration of Independence, he ought 
to be in full possession of all the liberty they 
sought. But is he free! These obligations and 
liabiUties are simply what Ufe brings him. 
They are not artificial, not unnecessary, not im- 
proper. They are rather an evidence of the 
fact that he is a good man ; worth having in the 
community. They show that he is trying to do 
something for his fellow-men; trying to do a 
man's part in the world. 

Our declaration of liberty comes in and tells 
this man that he may, indeed, be free. That 
his mortgage may be a source of no pressing 
anxiety; that his debts may be sure that their 
redeemer liveth. 

And then, too, as to the pursuit of happiness. 
We pretty nearly brush that away entirely as 
a doctrine, and put in place of it the declaration 
that, instead of cherishing the inalienable right 
of pursuing happiness, a man ought to dis- 
charge duties which are inalienable, and that 
way lies happiness. 

Our profession contemplates duty rather 
than rights. It teaches, in effect, that natural 
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rights cease with years of discretion ; they pass 
away with the advent of manhood. In some 
form or other, for every man, life becomes a 
conflict as soon as the period of responsibility 
is reached. If a man lives, he must fight. If 
he enjoys any measure of freedom, he must 
fight. If he achieves any happiness, worthy the 
name, he must fight. To the adult, therefore, 
the Declaration of Independence should be su- 
perseded by a declaration of duties. We hold 
that a man is bom to responsibilities ; endowed 
with certain inalienable duties, amongst which 
are labor, that he may earn the right to live, and 
co-operation that he may give as much as he 
gets, and be happy because he has, of himself and 
unaided, made provision to meet every liability. 
Few phrases designed to express universal 
truths, live long. Few theories of human rights, 
even if temporarily sound, endure for many 
centuries. Even the religious world has been 
repeatedly rent with strife and drenched with 
himian blood, because dogma was attacked, be- 
cause ideals were changed; and Revelation it- 
self has had to be defended and explained. It 
is even so with our immortal Declaration. It has 
done its work, and a glorious work it was, but 
truer doctrine will supersede it. Life insur- 
ance is the doctrine of duty. It is the highest 
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civic code yet practiced by man. It is not phi- 
lanthropy, which does about as much harm as 
good; it is not the hysteria which too often 
characterizes benevolent and religious work; 
it is not the selfishness of the Declaration of 
Independence : it is the new doctrine of duty, the 
true democracy. It asks no favors, avoids no 
obligations, seeks no forgiveness for debts. It 
exacts its just dues, demands its full rights, 
enforces its equitable claims. It bullies no one, 
and cringes to no one. It is rapidly dissipating 
what little body ever existed in the fiction of 
kingly prerogative, and it promises to elimi- 
nate purgatory from the territory of the here- 
after, since it compels its followers to pay their 
debts either before or at death. 

It is a declaration of duty which shall re- 
sult in the commonwealth of man; where the 
will of the worker will be supreme; where the 
toiler shall abundantly receive his daily bread; 
where all men will pay their debts, and ask for- 
giveness for no just dues; where temptation to 
injure others or degrade ourselves will be over- 
come. 

This commonwealth will come because, 
amongst other things, we are slowly evolving 
and establishing this better declaration and 
higher doctrine of human rights. 
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We have established the fact that human 
life is valuable; valuable, not in the instinctive 
fashion which governs the law of self-preser- 
vation; valuable, not from a sentimental stand- 
point, but valuable from the material stand- 
point—valuable as an asset in the great conflict 
into which every man must enter as soon as he 
reaches the age of responsibility. 

We are advancing even beyond that, and 
establishing a further fact,— that life is not an 
individual fight alone, although it is that; not 
something subject to the hazards of our daily 
contests, although it is that, too; not a matter 
of accident or chance, but that it is, or may be, 
like a great, almost tideless sea, reaching so 
far behind us and so far before, that no man 
can see its boundaries. 

How to transmute life into a material asset 
is our business; how to shift life from a char- 
acter otherwise fleeting, temporary, unstable, 
into a condition almost immutable, and having 
the strength of the hills and the reach of the 
sea— is our mission. 




THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM AND 
THE GOOD SHIP "NYLIC." 



^HAT was and is the real prob- 
lem of life insurance T Is it 
simple or complex t Is it solved 
or apparently insolvable) 

The problem of life insur- 
ance is not simple, and it is 
not yet solved. It will not be 
solved fully in our day. It may be long in 
reaching a full solution. The problem is not 
simple, because it involves qaestions of morals ; 
questions of science; questions of business; 
and questions so closely allied to all the highest 
and holiest feelings of humanity, that it is diflfi- 
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cult to distinguish them from questions of 
religion. 

When man first collected the necessary data 
and fixed a scientific basis for life insurance, 
he achieved the greatest moral victory won in 
all the long years of his struggle with nature. 
It was the greatest victory because, to achieve 
it, man had to face, without flinching, an enemy 
and a terror, around which clustered uncon- 
trollable, instinctive fears : fears that had been 
nurtured by religion and cultivated by the 
State. He had to face death, and measure it 
by mathematics. No other single achievement 
required so great a victory over himself, or 
marked so distinct a gain for his reasoning 
powers. The problems of how to live, how to 
conquer his foes, how to keep warm, none of 
these brought him face to face with such a 
grim question. Having flung down his gage 
to death, the solution of the problem was only 
undertaken, or rather only one side of the 
problem had been entered upon. 

It was a great achievement when man grap- 
pled with disease, but necessity was upon him, 
and he learned whether he would or no. It was 
a great thing when man began to use the powers 
of nature, and wrote the first chapter in the 
wonderful story which leads from the primitive 
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water-wheel up to Niagara in chains ; but in all 
these things he had necessity behind him and 
no terror before. 

To make a beginning in the solution of our 
problem, man had to treat death just as he 
had previously treated the seasons, or the prob- 
lems of hunting. He had to face and question 
a universal fact, which instinct and the teach- 
ers of such religion as he had, told him was 
not to be questioned. He had not only to ques- 
tion it, but to measure it. He had to seek to 
know the unknowable, to question the Sphinx. 
In this contest, and as a result of this victory, 
the moral side of the problem was active, the 
scientific side began to take form, and the busi- 
ness side emerged for the first time. 

This great victory, however, was only the 
beginning. The solution of this problem left 
many others yet to be solved. Indeed, in its 
problems. Life Insurance is comparable to Re- 
ligion, to Science and to Metaphysics. Like 
them it has solved problems and has others yet 
to solve. It has explored strange lands, but 
there are others yet to be measured. It has 
sailed over strange seas, but there are others 
yet to be sounded. While it is scientific, it also 
stands side by side with metaphysics, on the 
border-line of things known and unknown. 
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seeking always to get a little farther into the 
mysteries that lie, like a great ocean, all about 
the realm of material things. 

It stands, too, with Science, which is only 
another name for the struggle with things that 
are unknown or half known. It stands, too, 
with Religion, because every form of religion 
extant, and every form that speaks to us from 
crumbling ruin or cuneiform record is an ex- 
pression of the same condition : That condition 
is man standing on the border of the unknown, 
gazing out on the great sea called Death. 

Every religion that has taken hold of hu- 
manity, has had for its central fact, through 
either philosophy or revelation, a professed so- 
lution of the pending problem. Each has laid 
down a chart on which it was claimed the great 
sea could be crossed, and the pressing questions 
of whence and whither fully answered. 

Life insurance has been facing, and is fa- 
cing, exactly the same condition, and almost 
exactly the same problem. The religious prob- 
lem is, what will happen to you and to me in 
our hereafter. The life insurance problem is, 
what will happen to those dependent on us in 
that part of life which, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is their hereafter. 

Shifting our consideration of the problem 
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to more ordinary and material matters, there 
are problems in life insurance that are akin to 
those that must be solved in the construction of 
a railroad or the erection of a great iron indus- 
try. There are problems similar to those which 
must be solved in merchandising. But life in- 
surance goes farther than any of these. It in- 
cludes all the problems of business, and, in 
addition, goes deep into the ebb and flow of 
human life. It brings philosophy and religion 
down to earth, as Franklin's kite brought elec- 
tricity from the sky. 

The problems that have been solved have 
been both material and moral. Those that re- 
main to be solved are material, perhaps, in 
their conclusions, but essentially moral in the 
process of solution. The scientific basis of life 
insurance, at least for standard lives, may be 
considered as finally established. But what 
life insurance is yet to do, how far it may go, 
what influence it may yet exert on the destinies 
of the world, these are the unsolved problems, 
and the forces that are necessary to their solu- 
tion are almost entirely moral forces. 

Taking our stand, then, by the side of Re- 
ligion and Science and Metaphysics, and re- 
garding life as a vast ocean, enfolding all 
things that we know, stretching away in every 
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direction to a distant horizon, what are we to 
expect! If life insurance is a device for the 
navigation of this great ocean, and the life in- 
surance company is a craft planned to sail that 
sea, where are we at the present time, and 
what is our destination? 

What have we done in forty years! We 
have been busy, very busy. We have built a 
vast fleet and sent it out, and only about thirty 
hulls still float. 

Where are the others! Where, indeed! 
Some, having turned pirates, were burned and 
their officers hung at the yard-arm of Public 
Opinion. Some, having no ballast and a vast 
sail area, started out in fair weather and sailed 
merrily for a day until they reached the head- 
lands, and when a breath from the broad bosom 
of the ocean struck their sails they capsized,— 
and so have sunk all assessment companies, 
and so will sink all f raternals. 

Some craft were soundly built and poorly 
manned. One had a captain who had no cour- 
age, and so he made short trips within the 
harbor, or up and down short stretches of the 
coast. He did a respectable business, but his 
heart quailed as he looked out onto the broad 
ocean and at times saw it lashed with the fury 
of the tempest. 
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Another had a captain who had no faith. 
He ventured a little farther from the shore, but 
as soon as he heard a strange speech, and saw 
strange customs, he pronounced it all bad, all 
dangerous, and put back into port. 

Another, which even twenty-five years ago 
bore itself most proudly, riding then farther 
toward the horizon than any other, changed 
captains ; and this captain had neither courage 
nor faith, and he left the great deep of human 
usefulness and put back into the harbor of hu- 
man cowardice and snarling selfishness; and 
to-day, if there is anywhere a sadder picture 
than that of the staunch old whalers which lie 
rotting at their wharves in New Bedford, it is 
the picture of a one time great company idle 
at her wharf in Hartford. 

Out of all the great fleet only three vessels 
have had the courage and the faith and the 
skill and the knowledge to sail right away to- 
ward the horizon through the tempest, past the 
quicksands and the sunken rocks. 

Of one of these three, at least, we can say 
with Longfellow: 

"We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge, and what a heat 
Were laid the anchors of thy hope.'' 
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If you ask, whither do they sail! I ask you 
to go back for a moment from the sea of life 
and its busy sails, to the salt sea and the busy 
world when it centered about the Mediter- 
ranean, and all else by sea or land was un- 
known. Then happened all that we have been 
tracing in life insurance. Little by little the 
border was pushed back. A little braver cap- 
tain, a little better craft and the Pillars of 
Hercules were passed. Then down the coast 
of Africa and up north, and the vikings were 
found already reaching far to the west, and 
telling strange tales of other lands,— until at 
last Columbus came and he turned the prows 
of his little ships to the west and held them 
there, until he pierced that horizon and dis- 
covered a new world. And, as was said on 
last Forefathers' Day in New York by Dr. 
Fraunce,— 

**The voyage of the Mayflower was not 
across the Atlantic, but across the centuries; 
not three months long, but is still in progress; 
and that awkward crew are still teaching the 
world how to sail through storm and fog and 
hunger and disdain and death to the distant 
shining continents of God." 

But again you ask, whither do we sail, and 
will all reach the destination! We sail, too, 
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toward a new world, and we shall reach it in 
very truth. That world is also one of the con- 
tinents of God. 

Columbus pierced the horizon that concealed 
the great continent where man is to-day coming 
to his full stature ; where, having broken with 
• old forms and old superstitions, he is showing 
himself vaster in his reach and bolder in his 
achievement than any potentate who ever un- 
dertook universal dominion. 

We, too, shall pierce that dim horizon, and 
one fair morning come to a continent called 
Self-respect— one of God's continents, indeed; 
sometimes called Race Solidarity, and, again, 
called Brotherhood. A continent not marked 
on any map nor measured by the State boun- 
daries of any geography. 

We shall come to the continent of Peace, 
and having been, through long years of strug- 
gle, peacemakers, shall we not then, indeed, 
**be called the Children of God''! 

We shall come to the continent of Man. We 
are now far toward the horizon. We are hold- 
ing our course by the stars and by the compass 
of man 's instinct of life and imjnortality . Shall 
we go on? Who shall go farther or arrive 
sooner ! 

By all that we can see to-day, no one shall 
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go truer or farther, no one shall sooner dis- 
cover the land of our hope. 

Every timber in the good ship Nylic is 
sound, every spar and rope has stood the test 
of heat and cold, of storm and calm. She has 
such a captain and such a crew as never before 
took a ship from port. She has in her log-book 
the written story of great men and great deeds, 
of great purposes and great hopes. Steady 
and true she holds her course, and whether she 
reaches the end of her voyage in our day or 
later, whether the continent of Man emerges 
from the deep of human experience this cen- 
tnry or next, we salute Her, even as we sa- 
lute the Mayflower— still sailing across the 
ages. We believe in Her, and in Her mission. 
We greet her in the passionate apostrophe of 
Longfellow : 

''In spite of rock and tempest roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee; 
Oar hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Oar faith trinmphant o'er oar fears. 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee.^ 



SIZE-INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE- 
CO-OPERATION. 



T DntSCTOHB. HELD A 



L. New York citt. 



ET is getting to be unpopular to 
rail at a thing simply because 
it is big. The fear aroused by 
the contemplation of vast or- 
1^^ ganizations and huge enter- 
^rt prises is passing away. In our 
particular business the chorus 
of criticism that assailed our agents a few 
years ago is growing fainter, and some dim 
appreciation of the fact that the work of 
tlie big life insurance companies is not all 
bad, is beginning to dawn even upon those 
who have hitlierto been loudest in their denon- 
ciations. 
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With the lapse of a little time, the American 
people are begimiing to realize that it is fortu- 
nate for them, and for the world, that they are 
not generally able to act on their first impulse. 

Mr. Thomas B. Eeed recently said in a public 
address, that it frequently happened that the 
hastily-formed opinion of the American public 
was not likely to be correct, but that its opinion 
after discussion and thought, was, for us at 
least, the voice of God. 

The changed attitude of the public toward 
modem enterprises comes in part from greater 
familiarity; but, it seems to me, in larger part 
from the contemplation of the great results 
already achieved, which are so significant of the 
future, that it is only a question of a little time 
when the public generally, as well as the few 
brave men who first undertook these enter- 
prises, will appreciate the fact that civilization 
at the beginning of the twentieth century is 
quite different from what it was at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth; and that resistance to 
the existing tendencies of production and trade, 
while it may be destructive, must in the end be 
futile. 

What advantage is there or can there be in 
mere bigness! is a question now frequently 
asked, especially of us. That involves a prob- 
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lem, in life insurance, that can't be solved in a 
moment. It has taken time, even in industrial 
organizations, to make a complete demonstra- 
tion. 

Let us consider one striking fact: 
Our manufacturers of locomotives are able 
to sell their machines at almost any given point 
of the world, where there is a demand for them, 
in competition with the makers of all other 
countries. This they do, notwithstanding the 
fact that they pay higher wages than any other 
manufacturers, and in some cases, pay in addi- 
tion the cost of transportation more than half- 
way around the world. 

This is a condition that could not exist 
earlier, and is the result, directly, of mere big- 
ness. The ability of our manufacturers to over- 
come competition in this way has grown out of 
the fact that they began with the greatest and 
most homogeneous market in the world at home. 
The locomotives used in Maine were in all es- 
sentials the same as the locomotives used in 
Texas or in Oregon. Here was the beginning: 
The manufacturer availing himself of this vast 
field, adopted a type, which was possible because 
of the homogeneous market. By the use of ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices, and the ability 
to sell an almost unending number of machines 
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of exactly the same pattern, he was able so to 
reduce the cost of production, that he has over- 
come the difference in wages, has overcome the 
cost of transportation, and is in practical pos- 
session, in this particular, of the markets of the 
world. 

The manufacturers of England could not do 
this because about every new engine that was 
ordered was of a different type; it had to be 
built on a different pattern, and it was thus 
impossible to take advantage of the opportimity 
presented here. 

Putting aside, then, consideration of the 
other factors in the case, it is easy to see that 
there is power in mere bigness in winning the 
trade of the world. We owe, and will continue 
to owe, a great deal to the fact that our country 
is large. 

I might pause at this point and draw a 
parallel between this fact and the experiences 
of our own institution, but I want, if possible, 
to go now a little deeper into the question than 
we have ever gone at any of our previous 
meetings, in order to demonstrate a little more 
clearly that our profession is indeed a part of 
the very soul of the age ; in order with you, to 
get a little firmer grip on the essential right- 
eousness of our business. 
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AVTien the fathers established our Govem- 
ment one hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
they did so many things for the future of the 
world, that men have been busy ever since 
interpreting and discussing them. One of the 
things they did was to secure the fact to which 
we have already referred; namely,— a vast 
country, a homogeneous people, and a possible 
market so big that out of that fact alone there 
was to be developed new powers of production 
and a new capacity for mastering the trade of 
the world. 

Another thing that they did— and I am not 
sure that they were half conscious of it at the 
time— was the establishment of what we may 
call individual initiative. That may not be a 
very good expression of it, but it is the best I 
can think of. When they set up our present 
form of government, they did not simply sub- 
stitute a President for a King; they did not 
leave essentially the same old machine, reserv- 
ing the right to say who should run it; they 
wrote into every line of the Constitution— and 
we have written into every amendment that 
has been made since, consciously or uncon- 
sciously—the rule of individual responsibility 
and individual initiative. 

This is, of course, represented in concrete 
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form in the ballot; the ballot represents indi- 
vidual responsibility and individual initiative. 
It assumes, if you please, that every existing 
thing may be wrong, and it places the respon- 
sibility upon every citizen of passing judgment 
and deciding, and of deciding again and again 
whether things are right or wrong; and of de- 
ciding, too, when, and how, and where they 
should be changed. 

The purpose of our forebears was to simplify 
the Government; to reduce the machinery; to 
have fewer, and not more, laws. This, I be- 
lieve, is being accomplished, although it is diflS- 
cult to see it, because of the country 's enormous 
growth, because of the complexity of relations 
between the States, and because of the multi- 
plicity of details that grow out of a more com- 
plex civilization. 

But the simplifying process is not coming 
about in the way that it was expected to. It is 
coming about by the development of citizenship 
that does not need to be governed, by the evolu- 
tion of an average man, who is able to do the 
duties of a man and never know that any laws 
exist. 

The most significant fact showing the ten- 
dency of things in our country in this respect, 
is that our best and brightest men do not seek 
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a career in politics. In England you find the 
best men, the most ambitious men, the strong 
men, the most useful men in the service of 
State; in Bussia and Germany you probably 
find these same men in the army ; in the United 
States you find them in business. 

In the earlier days of the Republic, the con- 
ditions here were more as they are now in 
England. A career in politics was the goal at 
which every ambitions young man aimed. But 
a change came about gradually, and the change, 
I believe, is for the better. I have no sympathy 
with those people who long for the resurrection 
of the traditional United States Senator, who 
sigh for a reproduction of what they call **the 
earlier and better traditions in Washington.*' 
The traditional Senator was a pompous pre- 
tender in large measure, depending upon fus- 
tian oratory and sophistical arguments, rather 
than upon hard work and a practical knowledge 
of affairs. The Senator of to-day who does 
things, is pretty apt to be a man of business, 
a man who has done things in the business 
world before he became a Senator; and in my 
judgment, the leading Senators of to-day rep- 
resent a higher type, intellectually and morally, 
than the vanished qualities of the traditional 
member of the United States Senate. 
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Careers are not sought here in politics, be- 
cause the most satisfactory careers are not to 
be found there, and are to be found elsewhere. 
This is a fact, and has a much wider significance 
than you might at first give it. It means that 
the powers that control and shape aflfairs in 
this country are drifting away from Washing- 
ton, and drifting back into the hands of the 
people- It means that distinction hereafter will 
come less and less from the ballot-box, less and 
less from caprice, more and more from sterling 
merit. It means that the Congresses of the 
future which will control the action of the world, 
may not be elected by ballot at all. It points, if 
you please, to a true democracy. The democracy 
of the ballot, while perhaps the best obtainable 
at the time it was established, is not, after all, 
an ideal democracy. One or two instances to 
indicate the trend of things : 

There was recently formed a Board, made 
up of representatives of Capital, representa- 
tives of Labor, and representatives of both, to 
which the vexatious questions that have so 
often harassed the country's prosperity, and 
have so often brought on contests between 
capital and labor, will hereafter be referred. 
That Board is generally recognized as carrying 
great force, and having within it great possi- 
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bilities of good. There is not a statute behind 
it ; it was not formed by the Government ; it has 
not in support of it any of the dignity of 
law. It was all done by private initiative, it 
is the work of private citizens, and yet it so 
recommends itself to the judgment of the coun- 
try, that it promises to do more effective work 
than any Board that could have been estab- 
lished by a decree of Congress. 

Again, the most striking single event of the 
first year of the twentieth century, was the 
organization of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. This was done altogether by private 
and individual initiative. "What the influence 
of this institution will be, both directly and as 
an object lesson, no one can to-day foretell. It 
presents, although a private enterprise, and 
the product of private initiative, opportunities 
and careers of usefulness and distinction, by 
the side of which a merely political career 
fades into insignificance. 

A hasty glance at the Professions will show 
that this same change has been going on there. 
The lawyer of to-day is not at all the lawyer 
of even fifty years ago. Fifty years ago a 
great lawyer was something, if you please, of 
the type of the traditional Senator; he was 
pompous and windy and oratorical, and sur- 
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rounded himself with a good deal of fustian 
and red fire, which have now disappeared. A 
great lawyer's oflSce to-day is a great business 
oflSce. Great sections of the work done by the 
profession fifty years ago are now done by 
corporations, and the world generally knows 
very little of the men who are really the finest 
lawyers living. The best lawyers to-day are, 
in large measure, and in an increasing measure, 
wholly in the employ of the great modem cor- 
porations, who hire them for a business pur- 
pose, and get from them a business service, in 
order to meet and checkmate the attempts of 
those other lawyers who still cling to the ** tra- 
ditional'' type. 

The same is true of the doctor. What the 
doctor attempted to do alone fifty years ago 
is now turned over to a dozen specialists, each 
one of whom has spent more years, and vastly 
more study, on his particular line, than the 
old-style doctor spent on the whole question. 
Moreover, the specialist will frankly admit that 
he knows none too much about his specialty, 
that he is still a student;— a most refreshing 
contrast to the owl-like wisdom and assumed 
omniscience of the ** traditional" doctor. 

This is even more strikingly true in the 
Church. The great pastor has supplanted the 
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great preacher. The modem successful parish 
is organized as closely and as carefully, and 
along as sound business lines, as a great mod- 
em industry. The successful pastor works 
harder than any bricklayer, and he depends 
less and less for the success of his church and 
the upbuilding of his cause on his eloquence in 
the pulpit. 

This, indeed, is not the age of statesmen or 
of pretenders. It is the age of the business man 
and of sane methods, and this is the country of 
the business man of business methods. 

Two things, then, we discover, which strik- 
ingly differentiate this Government and this 
people from any other government, and any 
other people, and any other time. 

First: Bigness, which is homogeneous. 

Second : The development of individual in- 
itiative. 

I pause here to begin the parallel between 
all this and our particular profession; to point 
out that the good life insurance agent has 
fought for these same ideas during the last fifty 
years; that he has struggled like the manufac- 
turer of locomotives to create a type, to create 
a market to do away with petty distinctions 
and petty differences, and to get men to take 
the broad view which life insurance necessa- 
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rily teaches ; and, especially, that he has strug- 
gled to develop the idea of individual initiative. 
This, it seems to me, is the life insurance agent 's 
chief contribution to the civilization of the 
twentieth century. He has done this more 
distinctly, more constantly, and more unequiv- 
ocally than any other man in the world. v 

Men generally are bom into things that 
substantially control their careers. The three 
things that are most potent are probably race, 
country and religion. A man has nothing to 
say, as a rule, about any one of them. He is 
bom into his faith, he is bom a citizen of his 
country, he is born a member of a given race, 
without being consulted in any case. 

In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred he 
never disturbs the prearranged programme. 
He never can change his race, he seldom 
changes his religion, he more frequently 
changes his country. 

In the same way, a man may do business 
for years on the reputation of his father. By 
virtue of what he inherited, a man may pass 
in a conununity as a reputable and model citi- 
zen, while as a matter of fact he may be a roue 
and a defaulter. 

When it comes to membership in a life in- 
surance company, however, all these things are 
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of no avail. A man's religion may determine 
his entire career, and yet the man himself never 
have anything to say about it. The same is 
true of his race, or of his country. A life in- 
surance premium has no race or creed or coun- 
try, and when a man pays a premium out of the 
fruits of his own toil he has risen above the in- 
fluence of race and creed and country. A man 
may be born into the traditions and into the 
atmosphere of a life insurance company, but 
he can't become a member of it without per- 
forming a specific and an individual act. 

The first condition of membership in a life 
insurance company is that a man shall do some-, 
thing that costs something ; something that \ 
is essentially unselfish. This can't be done 
for him. It can't be done because his father 
had the reputation of being a good man; it 
can't be done because he is of a certain race, 
or professes a certain creed. It can only be 
done by an appeal to his individual sense of 
responsibility, and it is generally done only 
when this sense of responsibility has been 
reached and quickened and brought to light. 

The third truth that is being brought out 
by our form of government is co-operation. 

The trinity of our greatness is made up of 
bigness, individual initiative and co-operation. 
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We have already discussed the first two; it is 
hardly necessary to discuss the third. What 
a glimpse of power a man insured in the New- 
York Life gets, when he takes up the last 
Annual Statement of the Company of what he 
is a parti That power is different from the 
power that appealed to his forebears, to those 
who wrote our Constitution; different in kind, 
and different in origin. Alongside it, the power 
of the old-fashioned statesman, the mysterious 
jugglery of the old-fashioned doctor, the pom- 
pous periods of the old-fashioned lawyer, and 
the doctrine of fear of the old-fashioned 
preacher, cut a sorry figure. 

Individual initiative and co-operation 1 The 
first makes the man. The second, operating 
in the great field which our country presents, 
will remake mankind. The first has made the 
American citizen. The second is making the 
American nation. The first made Galileo, and 
Newton and Charles Darwin, in an unfriendly 
age. The second brought Magna Charta, the 
Declaration of Independence, and all the great 
leaders of the present day. 

All three— a world-wide field of operation, 
individual initiative and co-operation have been 
caught up into our profession and fashioned 
into a programme of life. That programme 
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tells the story of the play of the twentieth 
century now beginning ; the figures are moving 
through the first scene, and in the very heart 
of the play is our vocation, and in the very 
center of the stage is our institution. 




THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
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JANUARY 1, 1902, will undoubt- 
edly show that American life in- 
surance companies have a total 
I amount of insurance at risk 
their books approximating 
I $7,500,000,000." 

We are accustomed to think 
of life insurance companies, and especially of 
the three great American companies, as finan- 
cial institutions, but the thought will not occur 
to most people that these companies are under 
contract ultimately to provide a dollar in cash 
for every dollar represented in that enormous 
ultimate liability; such, however, is the fact. 
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74 The Financial Side 

The history of a successful life insurance 
company may be generally divided into two 
periods, which somewhat overlap each other: 

First : The Agency Period, which in a com- 
pany that is alive, never passes away. 

Second: The Financial Period. 

In the early history of a company the 
Agency Department is substantially the entire 
company; it represents the days when the or- 
ganization is planned and developed and per- 
fected, when a great machine is constructed. 
The Financial Period represents the time when 
the contracts made through the labors of the 
Agency Department begin to bring in their 
results ; and the greater the success of the first, 
the more enormous the responsibility of the 
second period. 

It is inevitable that the financial conduct of 
a company, which in the beginning is a minor 
matter, should, with the lapse of time, become a 
matter of first importance; and the reasons 
that compel a company to give its best eflforts 
to organization in the field, in its earlier history, 
will compel it later to look to its organization 
in financial matters. 

There are two great reasons why American 
life insurance companies will become financial 
concerns of the first rank : 
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First: Because the amount of outstanding 
insurance per capita has been, and is, rapidly 
increasing. 

Second: Because there is a law governing 
the development of level premium life insur- 
ance which says that assets and insurance at 
risk must some time or other approach rela- 
tively near each other. 

Statistics of population and insurance out- 
standing show that in 1860 all American life 
companies together had, on an average, about 
$5 at risk for each person in the United States ; 
in 1901 the amount per capita at risk had in- 
creased to somewhere near $85; in forty-one 
years the average has been multiplied by sev- 
enteen. This is one of the great factors that 
explains the financial future of our life com- 
panies. 

The second factor is the rapidity with which 
assets overtake insurance in force in an active 
company. We can illustrate this in a most 
striking way by citing the experience of the 
three great American companies. 

On the first of January, 1886, the New-York 
Life, the Mutual Life, and the Equitable Life 
together had about $986,000,000 of insurance 
at risk. On the first of January, 1902— sixteen 
years later— the same companies will have, in 
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cash assets, not far from that same total. In 
other words, cash assets will approximate in 
1902 what insurance in force aggregated in 
1886. Does it follow that sixteen years hence 
these three companies will have, in cash assets, 
a sum equal to their present outstanding in- 
surance,— probably $3,500,000,000? Does it 
also follow that to this will be added an incre- 
ment resulting from a further relative increase 
in the amount of insurance per capita? 

We do not need to speculate over what may 
happen. We have only to deal with what is 
certain to happen, and we are forced to the 
conclusion that our life insurance companies 
during the next decade will play a part quite 
diflferent from any they have hitherto under- 
taken. 

If no new insurance were written, if palsy 
should suddenly seize the tremendous activi- 
ties of these companies, the contracts that are 
now outstanding and well established, in the 
very nature of the case, would bring in such 
sums of money for investment that the com- 
panies would be compelled to become an active 
factor in the investment world. 

Moreover, these investments will represent 
a new growth. They will be new creations. 
They will not be the result of an amalgamation 
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of smaller corporations, but will be the product 
of the obligations clearly written in hundreds 
of thousands of outstanding contracts, whose 
terms carry them far into the future and, to 
some extent, fix and forecast what the future 
of the world shall be. 

That the life companies will be obliged to 
enter into the financial world in a somewhat 
new relation, should be a happy factor in any 
financial forecast. They will be the most con- 
servative investors possible. They will buy 
only the best securities. They will have a right 
in buying, to expect and demand the best price. 
They will always be in favor of financial trans- 
actions that are constructive, never in favor of 
anything that is destructive. They will always 
be in favor of peace, never in favor of war. 
They will be exemplars of the highest type of 
commercial honor; repudiation in any form 
will find in them an uncompromising foe. 
They will never hoist the black flag in Wall 
Street nor anywhere else. Their influence in 
the world of money will be as widespread and 
as benign as it has been, and is, in the homes of 
the people. 



THE KINGDOM AND THE RICHES 
OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
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rf £~- — 4 ^ HEBE is current everywhere— 
j^^W^K^ and especially in this country— 
^Xll^K ^° uneasy feeling with regard 
Btff'^^^W to what we call wealth ; a feeling 
that, at times, approaches actual 
hostility. This feeling is di- 
rected generally against the few 
men who have so much of the world's goods, 
that we call them rich; or against those great 
modem engines of co-operation called corpora- 
tions. But men, as such, and corporations, a8 
such, are relatively of little consequence; and, 
while this feeling of unrest and hostility finds 
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a tangible object of attack in such men, and 
in corporations, its true significance must be 
sought in a wider field, and its menaces, if any 
exist, are not simply against men, or corpora- 
tions, but against society at large. 

It has become the fashion now-a-days to 
dwell on the riches of the world. We have 
lately been greatly impressed because the en- 
tire civilized world has been insisting that the 
United States— both actually and potentially— 
is a fabulously wealthy Nation. 

Just lately, too, we are said to have come 
into the leadership of the commerce of the 
world, and to have, in our principal city, the 
financial center of the world. 

Wall Street occupies the attention and the 
thought of thousands of men who know little 
about it; and the names of certain individuals, 
who stand forth as very wealthy men, are the 
common topic of conversation everywhere. 
Press and pulpit love to dwell on all phases 
of modem luxury, and what they are pleased 
to call extravagance; and our political leaders 
particularly rejoice in certain catch-phrases 
about the increasing riches of the rich, and 
the increasing poverty of the poor. 

All this is no new demonstration. In some 
fashion it has always existed. It is probable 
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that when men dwelt in caves and were clothed 
with the skins of wild animals, certain men 
were envious because others fortunately pos- 
sessed larger skins, or those with finer mark- 
ings. Envy then probably intimated that 
certain men were *4ucky," and suggested that 
such distinctions in society were dangerous. 

As a matter of fact, the world has always 
been poor; and is poor to-day. The gaunt 
figure of Hunger stalks only a little way in the 
rear of every man, and all nations. The His- 
tory of Civilization is the story of an inter- 
minable war with Hunger. Every instant of 
time that separates the cradle from the grave 
is made up of conflict with a tireless, insistent 
enemy; and that enemy is Hunger. 

At times, there have been relatively large 
accumulations of material things; so much so, 
that we think of a certain age, or of some 
nation, as having been rich. But in the far- 
reach of things, and even in the history with 
which we are familiar, these accumulations are 
now seen to have been of no permanent conse- 
quence; and to have had little real effect upon 
the history of the race. The richest stores of 
treasures have taken quick wings ; and the great 
cities built by means of these treasures are now 
to be found only by digging into the drifting 
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sands of Babylonia, or searching through the 
silent ways of the tropical wilderness of Yuca- 
tan and Batavia. 

The great contest of all life has been for 
mere existence ; for something to eat. It is just 
as truly the condition of the world to-day as it 
was a hundred thousand years ago. England, 
for example, is supposed to have a food supply 
for two weeks, if all external sources of supply 
were suddenly to fail. If the world were really 
rich, the spectre of Hunger might be removed 
to some distance; it can never be banished. 
The world's problem, therefore, broadly stated, 
has always been. How to become really rich! 
How to accumulate something from which to 
satisfy for more than a day that dire necessity 
which stands always at hand demanding an 
unending dole! y 

The first step in the solution of the problem 
was, and is, the Physical Conquest of the Earth. 

The second step is Co-operation between 
Men. 

The Physical Conquest of the Earth began 
as soon as animal life appeared upon its sur- 
face. Nature has always made life— both ra- 
tional and irrational— fight for its existence. 
The History of the Conquest of Nature is the 
History of the Human Race. If it could be told 
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in detail, it would retrace each step, which leads 
from a hole in the rocks up to the modem home. 
It would tell how the modem repeating-rifle has 
been developed from an implement made up 
of a stone tied by a thong to the end of a club. 
It would describe each separate development by 
which Nature's powers have been harnessed 
and her energies turned against herself. 

Man began the contest with his brain, his 
hands and his senses only. With these he fought 
his fellows, and beasts only a little wilder than 
himself. He tore at the surface of the earth 
with such mde implements as necessity most 
quickly suggested. He hid in holes and caves 
when an ungenerous earth pinched him with 
cold or blistered him with heat. Necessity, and 
something internal —something that has lighted 
the torch of Hope, and has always whispered 
of what we call Immortalitv— drove him on; 
ever on. He not only fought Nature, but he 
watched Nature, and learned some of her a^ 
crets. He grew cunning, and turned these 
secrets to account. He used the winds, the * 
tides, the rain, the seasons. As he watched and 
Hstenevl and fought, he gradually came to learn 
some of the deeper secrets of Nature. He de- 
veIoj>ed chemistry and mechanics: and, little 
by little advanced— always with great suffering 
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and loss— until to-day he has, in some senses, 
not only the earth, but the solar system in his 
grasp, or, if not in his grasp, at least spread 
out before him in such a way that further dis- 
coveries are certain, and other secrets must 
be learned. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement is the ban- 
ishment of the fear and the mystery and the 
superstition with which man once regarded the 
powers of Nature, and especially the fear that 
surrounds what we call death. All of these 
substantially have fled away, and we now ad- 
dress ourselves to the task of further discovery, 
with clear heads and fearless hearts, certain 
that much of the remaining secret shall be 
ours; certain that we can take from Nature 
that knowledge which shall give us actual do- 
minion here, and, in some sense, dominion in 
the other great worlds in whose majestic com- 
pany we are now whirling through space. 

The conquest of Nature has been long and 
painful, not only because the problems were 
intricate and the contest unequal, but because 
man has never been able fully to understand 
himself and his fellows. When men met other 
men, there seemed always to be the same hos- 
tility that Nature has fixed between men and 
beasts. Even as they fell upon the beasts of 
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the forest, so men fell upon each other. All 
men had common enemies, all men had common 
interests; but this they, apparently, could not 
comprehend. They turned aside from the fight 
against Nature in order to exterminate each 
other, in order to destroy each other's works. 
In their conflicts they even lost some of the 
knowledge, some of the secrets that they had 
won from Nature. They fought each other, 
and, as a result, fell back before Nature, and 
then again they advanced their fight against 
Nature, and with some success. They grew 
rich, and thereupon they threw their riches 
away. They accumulated power, and then used 
it to destroy each other. They discovered truth, 
and then used it for the extermination of their 
fellows. And when they got here and there a 
glimmer of a great truth, they erected this into 
a revelation of God, and on it they built great 
systems of religion; and then these systems 
came into conflict, and thereupon arose such 
fighting, such woe, such loss, as let us hope we 
shall never see again. 

They developed from the Family into the 
Tribe, and then into the Nation, under varying 
conditions: some lived where the sun was 
kindly and warm, where the earth was gen- 
erous; others developed where Nature was of 
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various moods, where life was a hard contest; 
and, when the men developed in the various 
conditions named, met, they feared and misun- 
derstood each other, and again they fought, 
again they destroyed each other, and each 
other's works. Co-operation against a common 
enemy has seemed impossible, except within the 
very limited space of the immediate Family, 
Tribe or Nation. The fear of Hunger, planted 
deep in men's souls by countless years of 
struggle against Nature, has kept men enemies 
always, and keeps them so to-day. 

But there are reasons to believe that the 
time is near at hand when all this may in some 
senses be changed. For example : the world in 
which we live lies pictured before us to-day like 
an unrolled map. We may look into every 
comer of it— in no place is there more than 
a shadowy cloud to obstruct our vision. The 
portions marked ** unexplored ' ' have shrunk to 
the vanishing point. We know not only what 
each portion of the earth is, but who dwells 
there ; we know something of their institutions, 
their governments, their religions, their his- 
tories, even their ambitions. This knowledge 
involves changes so great that we, in our age, 
scarcely understand how different it all was 
yesterday, and how different, on that account. 
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it must all be to-morrow. So long as life was 
limited by the visible horizon— bounded by 
what man could see during the passage of 
twelve hours, from sunrise to sunset,— so long 
even as life was bounded by the world over 
which man could then travel, and by the seas 
over which he dared sail, the picture before us, 
with its attendant inspiration, was impossible. 
Travelers told of monsters just outside the 
limits of what was known, and priests built the 
fabrics of their faiths on these limitations. A 
frontier of danger was always before man's 
thoughts, a place of mystery was always within 
reach. Under such conditions, progress was 
almost impossible. The contest for existence 
was so extreme and fear was so universal, that, 
while conquest sometimes widened the horizon, 
real co-operation almost never did. Our recog- 
nition of world-wide and conunon interests is 
still feeble; our grasp of the fact that to-day 
not Nature, but Man, is man's bitterest enemy, 
is not at all firm or sure. 

No one will deny that a community of in- 
terest exists amongst men everywhere. No one 
will deny the clearness and the breadth of our 
view of the world and all its peoples; few will 
argue that war is, or ever can be, other than 
an unmixed evil. Yet what do we see, when 
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we come to study the details of this map of the 
world unrolled before us! It is not a violent 
figure of speech to say that the world is a closed 
arena from which there is no escape, into which 
a lot of splendid animals have been turned, all 
moved by a feeling of fear, or hate, or ambition, 
or conviction, or conscience, or the ecstasy of 
faith, ready to rend and destroy each other. 

The question is. Shall the old conditions 
persist? Shall these forces that face each other 
repeat the dreadful records of the past? Is it 
again to be necessary that, under the inspiration 
of patriotism, people shall fall upon each other 
in dreadful slaughter? Shall religion again 
break forth under the impetus of an emotion 
that, once loosed, has never been controlled; 
and, in the name of God, must the very sands 
of the arena again grow stiff with human blood ? 
This is the threatening condition of the world, 
and the history of preceding centuries scarcely 
hints at any way of escape ; gives almost no rea- 
son to hope for other than a fight to the death. 

Let us consider for a moment the nature 
of the forces that oppose each other in our 
arena. They are our most cherished institu- 
tions; each is the product of sacrifice, some of 
sublime sacrifice; each represents history— his- 
tory that is full of sad and tender memories; 
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each, too, is burdened with hope, and believes 
that death itself must be cheerfully welcomed 
rather than surrender. Who shall say that 
patriotism, national pride, religion and com- 
merce are wrong!— that they shall not obey their 
instincts and fight ! Who shall deny the Powers 
the right to cut up China or Africa as one cuts 
a cake ? It is manifest destiny ! It is a law of 
life! The rule always has been, and always 
will be, that the peoples best fitted for rule shall 
rule, and they shall, as always hitherto, put the 
weaker under their feet. Who shall say that 
instinctive race repugnance will ever cease to 
operate!— that feeling that makes a Frenchman 
hate an Englishman, or an American hate a 
Chinaman, by an operation as instinctive and 
instantaneous as that which makes a cat hate 
a dog. These feelings date back into the dark- 
ness that brooded over the face of the deep; 
they go very far and they die hard. 

But there is reason to believe that old 
methods will be abandoned nevertheless. That 
the history made in previous years will not be 
repeated except with modifications that are to 
be revolutionary. There is a new idea at work 
in the world. An idea that knows no hate, no 
prejudice, no national boundaries, no intoler- 
ance, no superstitions. The new idea— new in 
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the sense that it is now really making itself 
felt— is co-operation as opposed to competition. 
It is perhaps the most prominent fact in the 
world to-day, and it has assumed that attitude 
within the last quarter of a century. It now 
comprehends in some degree all the leading 
forces of modem life. It has brought into 
alliance— either wholly or in part— transporta- 
tion, the creative industries and the savings 
of the world. This certainly changes the whole 
problem. This, if carried to a proper conclu- 
sion, will not array man against man, but in 
solid ranks against Nature solely. What will 
be added to the wealth of the world by such 
alliance is altogether beyond calculation. How 
much the gaunt figure of Hunger will be pushed 
back, and how much the burden of fear that 
rests upon the hearts of the world will be light- 
ened by this process, is also beyond calculation. 
But even so, if there were no process that 
reached farther, the world would still be poor. 
The world would be poor because such co-opera- 
tion is, after all, only the co-operation of force ; 
it is the co-operation that saves waste; it is 
co-operation based on intelligence and good 
business methods and sane processes ; but there 
is no courtesy or mercy in it, no real charity, 
no positive helpfulness. 
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The form of co-operation that means most 
—our phase of it, life insurance— really began 
to assert itself soonest. It taught the first les- 
son, which has resulted in the erection of the 
great modern co-operative industrial institu- 
tions. Our style of co-operation is not based 
upon a day or an hour ; it does not stand upon 
simple negations nor the weakness of men, it 
is more than a question of salvage or the elimi- 
nation of hostility; it takes a much broader 
view. It looks at our picture of the world of 
to-day, and while it sees the significance of an 
alliance between the existing Powers of the 
world, it also sees a much wider alliance, a 
much vaster accumulation of power. It takes 
all these into account, and adds the living and 
the unborn generations of men. It builds an 
empire on a co-operation which includes a 
study of the past, the duty of the present, and 
the certainty and the uncertainty of the future. 
It recognizes the laws which govern humanity as 
a whole, and knows that birth, progress and 
death, generation after generation, form a basis 
of strength much sounder than the laws that 
govern any nationality at any given period of 
time ; and that a kingdom founded on consider- 
ation of that sort will be wider and deeper and 
more lasting than any kingdom the world has 
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ever seen. And not only that, such co-opera- 
tion has in it an element of courtesy and mercy ; 
it has in it all the business wisdom of a great 
trust, all the sane processes that have taught 
men to stop fighting each other, and, in addi- 
tion, a touch of something that is closely akin 
to religion. Our profession is this high type 
of co-operation. 

But this is only the first step in the solution 
of the problem. How to Escape Hunger! How 
to Banish Poverty! How to Get Rich! Men 
were for so many centuries entirely tied to the 
soil, that they take a world-wide view of any 
question very slowly. Just as the hardy pioneer 
kept his trusty rifle loaded and standing by the 
front door of his cabin, so men keep the rifle 
of suspicion cocked and close at hand ready 
to be used against other nations, and also 
against their own institutions. Perhaps the 
best illustration of how slowly man expands 
to broader ideals— how suspicious he is— is to 
be had in the history of his progress from 
monarchial forms of government to republican 
forms. Men learned in large part to fear the 
king; to distrust all irresponsible power; they 
finally fought for a change. Man's ideal was 
to enthrone himself. Theoretically, he has suc- 
ceeded, but he has covered the intervening 
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ground very slowly, very laboriously, and at 
fearful cost. 

Man's fear of the king, once the king was 
dead, was at once transformed into jealousy of 
his own neighbor. Man could easily cut off 
the king's head, but could not and did not easily 
learn the lesson of responsibility, which shifted 
from the crown to his own shoulders. He could 
not understand what it meant that he himself 
was king. 

In our own country, where the republican 
idea has attained its best form, this condition 
exists. We will have no king, but most of us 
invite other kings of a baser sort, by refusing 
to exercise that kingship which goes with 
American citizenship. And not only that, but 
we are disposed to look at the Government as 
something external to us ; something that exists 
by itself; something in some way hostile. The 
old fear dies hard. 

This same condition runs through society. 
We fear corporations. Corporations constantly 
grow larger, and there is no lack of men to 
cry out against them, in season and out of 
season. It is the old storj'- of the king in 
another form. As a matter of fact, corporations 
expand now and grow to huge proportions, 
chiefly because the people own them. The 
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people are the corporations. They not only 
actually own the corporations in large measure, 
but they absolutely own the sources of power 
whence corporations take their life. 

This fear is directed first, and not unnatur- 
ally, against those institutions which exist only 
for gain; institutions which yet so widely serve 
the convenience and necessity of men, that they 
are not only vastly profitable, but have become 
part and parcel of our civilization. Try to im- 
agine our country without railroads ; without tel- 
egraphs ; without telephones I You can as readily 
think of existence without clothing or shelter. 

But the feeling of fear exists even against 
the highest type of corporation; against those 
corporations not organized for profit; those 
which represent co-operation at its best. 

The success of the institution with which we 
are connected makes it a target for the missiles 
of this same fear; missiles too often hurled by 
the hands of those who actually own the very 
thing they fear. The instinctive fear of some- 
thing huge in proportions and world-wide in 
extent is quicker and fiercer in its action than 
the knowledge that the greatness and power are 
our greatness and our power: a greatness and 
power whose destiny is in our hands, and, there- 
fore, should be something without fear. 
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It is a part of our mission— a part not often 
thought of, a part that possibly some of us have 
never thought of before— to put the minds of 
the people right on this subject. 

Our part in bringing about a programme of 
worid-wide co-operation is beyond discussion. 
We have helped to do in the ordinary affairs 
of life what men did when they cut off the 
king's head. It follows, then, that we now 
must make our own people, at least, understand 
that all the power is theirs; that the corpora- 
tion is they themselves ; that it has no mysteries, 
no secrets, and no menace. 

Indeed, what organization of all the great 
ones now existing, can so well give the world 
this object-lesson as we? We have 500,000 
members. We have $262,000,000 accumulated 
assets. This gives, roughly, a little over $500 
for each person in our institution. We have 
$1,200,000,000 at risk, or about $2,400 for each 
person. In other words, 500,000 people have 
mutually agreed to pay each other, under cer- 
tain contingencies, $2,400 each, and they have 
kept faith and a little more, by contributing 
such sums as have paid all debts to the present 
hour, and accumulated $500 as against each 
outstanding contract. 

Looked at in detail, this does not seem great 
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wealth, does it? A debt of $2,400 to each one 
of 500,000 people, less the accumulated money 
in hand, does not exactly seem like wealth. Our 
membership owes $1,200,000,000, less our as- 
sets, or $940,000,000. It owes $940,000,000 in 
excess of all present tangible assets. 

This great Company, then, in its ultimate 
analysis, is chiefly vast because of what it owes ; 
tremendous in the burden of what it has prom- 
ised to pay. Its pledged word covers a total 
nearly five times in excess of what it possesses. 
It is not an institution that is in any sense rich 
itself, or for the benefit of the rich. It is poor, 
and it exists for the poor. It is made up of 
those that are relatively poor, and the utmost 
that it can do, on the average, is ultimately to 
put $2,400 between each of its members and the 
hunger that pursues us all. 

The world will always be poor in a material 
sense. If the surety of the future could be 
nothing better than massed-up wealth, the out- 
look would indeed be unpromising. Mere ma- 
terial riches would not only tempt the powers 
in our arena to go on with the old combat; but 
if it finally appeared that riches are the best 
obtainable solution of the problem, that wealth 
is the best barrier we can set up against our 
old enemy. Hunger, then the fight will indeed 
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be to the death, and the greater the equipment 
of the world, the more perfect the power, the 
more awful the consequent loss and the more 
frightful the catastrophe that will follow. 

The revolution which we represent— and 
we are all revolutionists— strikes directly across 
this programme. We peacefully differ with the 
ad logic of things. \ 

We have no quarrel with patriotism. The 
best patriot, after all, is the man who so loves 
his family that he makes intelligent sacrifice for 
its benefit. But patriotism need not be bloody. 
We hold that the patriotism of one hundred 
years ago is as much out of place in the 
twentieth century as the stage-coach— as much 
outgrown as the methods of the witch-doctor 
or the Indian medicine-man. It was not easy 
to teach the world nationality; it will not be 
easy to teach it intemationality, but the lesson 
will be learned. We are busy teaching it. We 
are teaching the rule of the new king— the old 
king is dying. We are teaching the people to 
know their own power— the old fear is dying. 
We are teaching the new patriotism— the old 
race hatreds are dying, and they die hard. We 
are teaching the secrets of the new wealth— 
the old wealth was weakness. We are putting 
bands stronger than steel over the border-line 
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that otherwise separates the Past, the Present 
and the Future. We are awaking a life that 
does not end with the generations; a memory 
that never sleeps and never forgets, and never 
loses what has once been gained. 

We seek to make some portion of all effort 
immortal, by putting a beneficent purpose into 
all civic life— just as science has lately shown 
us is the law and the fact all through the 
universe. 

We are marshaling a great host who are 
poor by the old standards, and rich by the new. 
We do not yet say that poverty can be abolished 
by our method; we know it cannot by the old. 
We do not say that the grim figure that pursues 
us can be exorcised by our programme; we 
know that it grows more insistent with each 
year under the old programme. We may never 
completely banish poverty, but we can see how, 
to the confusion of an old adage, it can be made 
a fault always and generally akin to a crime. 

Our method is co-operation through life 
/ insurance. A co-operation as wide as the worldX 
as deep as time, and as tender as love. A co- 
operation of the people, by the people, for the 
people. A co-operation of this generation with 
the previous generation and with all generations 
to come. 



THE NEW-YORK LIFE-THE 

WORLD-POWER. 




^N 1898 this Nation awoke to 
a new life. Almost in a day 
a strange sense of power ran 
— ~K'K^ through all its mighty mem- 
) )M^ bers; it awoke from a life of 
jtMj relative isolation to realize with 
— - ^^^ a shock that for a moment 

blanched its face, that this people, whether 
it wonld or no, must thereafter take its 
place amongst the forces which shall shape 
and determine the destinies of all humanity. 
For a century we had been gathering force, 
and had accumulated power of which we were 
not ourselves conscious. We had laid no plan 
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by which we were to become a world-power. 
We had sent out no legions, built no great 
fleets, sought no conquest; on the contrary, 
we had shunned the councils of the Nations, 
kept strictly within our own sphere of activ- 
ity, and avoided every usual method and pro- 
cess by which nations have hitherto spread 
dominion over the earth. But in spite of our- 
selves, we gathered under our banner through 
the passing years, all the races and tribes 
of men; not as Bome did, not as England has 
done, not as Germany is doing— but by the 
strangest process of conquest ever seen. All 
the methods of history were reversed. The 
people of the earth came to us; they flocked 
across every sea; they brought colonies to our 
doors; they set up States in our wilderness; 
they did noiselessly and almost without dis- 
cussion what Alexander failed to do, what 
Napoleon could not do, what Bussia cannot do ; 
they erected a world-power by a reversal of all 
known processes, and in doing it they pro- 
duced in us a new man. By the strangest 
admixture of bloods ever seen, this world- 
power presents to-day a citizen who is neither 
English, nor Anglo-Saxon, nor German, but, in 
its truest sense— cosmopolitan. 

Our citizen is a man who unites in his soul 
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the universal love of liberty felt by all men, 
and with it faith in the wisdom and power of 
the people, and back of all, a deep-seated 
hatred of all tyranny in both Church and State. 

We are the first homogeneous world-power. 
We are a world-power, not in the provinces 
we hold, but in our bone and blood, as well as 
in the strength of numbers, in the reach of 
our commerce, in our factories of iron and 
steel, and in our vast wealth, which has lately 
shifted the financial center of gravity across 
the seas, whither it will never return again. 

This is the splendid present, a condition to 
which, as a Nation, we have just awakened. 

But, strangely enough, not a single step in 
all the wonderful history of all our one hundred 
years and more of life has been taken without 
internal opposition of the most serious charac- 
ter. In 1776 there were Tories. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted and a 
Nation brought into being only after great 
doubt and struggle ; its fate hung in the balance 
for months. There were those who chattered of 
tyrants even when the great covenant of liberty 
was being signed. Prejudice and fear and ig- 
norance—prejudice against every man and 
everything beyond the horizon of individual life 
—nearly scattered and defeated those who laid 
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the foundations of the State. A prejudice and 
fear that could not exist to-day nearly rent the 
Nation in twain in 1861. The contest of 1861-5 
(a bitter period) could not have happened if 
steam and electricity had then been our servants ; 
that terrible passage in our life was written by 
a lack of knowledge, by misjudgments, by ha- 
treds that had no real cause, by fear that lived 
on the hindrance of distance-and ignorance 
and prejudice and fear demanded their usual 
and awful price. The problem was solved with 
a loss of blood and treasure that is beyond cal- 
culation—a pitiful loss that might have been 
entirely avoided if electricity could have worked 
its magic fifty years earlier, if steam could have 
sent its pulsing arteries of trade through all 
the body of the Nation a half-century sooner. 
Nothing is clearer than that now. 

But, while no man can be found who will 
defend those who fought against the Constitu- 
tion in 1787, and no man can be found who will 
argue that the old Confederation would have 
been better than the new Nation ; while no man 
can be found who will deny the awful tribute 
paid ignorance and fear in 1861, still the oppo- 
sition that then existed exists now, and will 
always exist. The prophet of ignorance, and 
its brother, fear, may change his text, but his 
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theme never changes. He played on the fears 
of the Colonists in 1776; He played on the ha- 
tred of the men of the North and South in 1861 ; 
he appeals to instinct of distrust to all things 
foreign in 1900. He doesn't confine himself to 
affairs of State— he is active in every phase of 
human endeavor, and perhaps in no profession 
is he so potent as in ours. He whispers in too- 
willing ears the suggestion that the company 
which seeks business abroad must necessarily 
do a bad business. **Look out," he says, **for 
the life insurance institution that takes into its 
membership the wicked Englishman, the un- 
speakable Frenchman, the grasping German, 
the barbarous Bussian." And if he is small 
enough, and his own world is little enough, he 
will go so far as to warn you against the com- 
pany that does business amongst the unspeak- 
ably-wicked and dangerous people of Texas. 
But whether he rails at Bussia, or at Texas, he 
is the same prophet of prejudice and fear and 
ignorance. He chatters wisely of things he 
knows nothing of; he sends gossip gabbling 
over the country seeking reputations to destroy 
and faith to upset. He is your ever-present 
and always concealed and always dangerous 
adversary. 

The day of our own awakening as a Com- 
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pany is at hand. The time is not far distant 
when it will be as difficult to find a man who 
will defend and apologize for the men who 
rail at us because we are an international 
Company as it is to-day to find a defender 
for the men who attacked the Constitution, or 
who at any time have tried to bind the hands 
and stop the life of the Nation. We are be- 
ginning to feel all through the body of the 
New- York Life the same quickening, the same 
pride, the same strange sense of power which 
we began to feel as a Nation two years ago. 
Our Company is indeed a world-power— a 
power such as never before existed— with 
broader and deeper foundations, with more for 
humanity wrapped up in its future than ever 
rested within the machinery of any organiza- 
tion hitherto struck out by human hands. Like 
the people of the United States, we have con- 
quered by a strange process ; we have ravished 
no provinces, demanded no indemnities, left 
no story of woe and loss, torn down in our 
conquest no good product of human effort. We 
didn't aim to become a world-power— we didn't 
appreciate that we could become one ; we simply 
inherited a principle, a principle that reached 
deeper and will go farther than we understood 
when we began the work— possibly deeper and 
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farther than we understand to-day. The great 
men who wrote the Constitution in 1787 had no 
adequate conception of the fact that they were 
the messengers of all humanity ; that they were 
laying the foundations of a State unlike any 
State before erected— one that should bring the 
men of all races and all creeds and all colors 
and all climes, to its feet. The structure of 
the New- York Life was begun in response to 
man's necessities. We had no dreams of con- 
quest, we had no visions of greatness, but the 
men who founded the New- York Life as truly 
laid the beginning of a world-power as did 
the men who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. The latter had their Tories; we have 
had them, too— indeed, we have them yet. The 
men of 1776 oflFered an asylum to the oppressed 
of all lands; so did we. They didn't quite 
appreciate what that meant; neither did the 
men who founded the New-York Life. They 
didn't listen to the voice of fear and prejudice 
—they struck out boldly and took no counsel 
of their fears. The New- York Life has never 
taken counsel of its fears ; it has never listened 
to the voice of prejudice and ignorance; it has, 
fortunately for us, fortunately for humanity, 
always been in the hands of men whose vision 
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could not be dimmed or bewildered by those 
who preach the doctrine of negation. And the 
difference to-day between the New- York Life, 
the world-power, and other institutions of the 
same period, but now content with a position 
of relative uselessness, is that the New- York 
Life has never been afraid of its own doctrine, 
and the others have. The New-York Life has 
never let fear sit in its councils, and the others 
have. The New- York Life has believed in 
humanity, and the others have not. The New- 
York Life has believed that its mission legiti- 
mately called it to every nook and comer of 
the earth where men live and die and women 
and children struggle and suffer, and the other 
companies have not. The New-York Life, I 
say, didn't aspire to be a world-power, but it 
had a good, clear grip on its own mission; it 
argued that if a man by himself is helpless, 
and therefore must unite with other men to 
increase his strength in order to disseminate 
and divide the shocks of life and finally soften 
the tragedy of death, that qpuld only be done 
in the best way by being done in the broadest 
way. All the men in a single county could 
not give each other the best kind of protection. 
All the men in a single State, bound together 
by the strongest pledges of mutual helpfulness, 
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would not be sufficient themselves, because the 
men of the State must have relations with the 
men in other States ; they must meet conditions 
of life beyond their control; they must take 
hazards, and therefore face responsibilities that 
affect their wives and children— of a kind that 
the power of no single State can cover. From 
this they progressed to the idea that member- 
ship could not be perfect which embraced the 
people of even two or three States or Nations, 
because there are other Nations, and Nations 
must have relation to each other; therefore no 
company of men, banded together for mutual 
protection, could give perfect protection, could 
assume, even at a price, all the risks of life, 
unless it touched every people, every faith, 
every degree of latitude and longitude, in the 
civilized world. This idea the Company has 
never flinched from; it has pursued it as con- 
sistently as the United States has pursued the 
doctrine that its doors are open to the op- 
pressed of all the earth; and as the United 
States, not seeking to conquer the world, 
has conquered the world, so the New-Yobk 
Life, not seeking to become a world-power, has 
become a world-power, and must take the re- 
sponsibility that goes with it. 

If I understand at all the significance of the 
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times to-day, the New- York Life is one of the 
few institutions of the world that is prepared to 
meet the problems of the twentieth century. 
The greatest fact in the organization of the 
world to-day is that this is an age of world- 
powers. The day of provincialism has substan- 
tially passed away. In varying degree the 
nineteenth century was an age of provincial- 
ism. The existing institutions of the world have 
grown up under that condition. The small life 
insurance company could flourish to some ex- 
tent while provincialism ruled; it coiild grow 
somewhat even if men of limited capacity gov- 
erned its fortunes, even though its foundations 
were not deep and its strength not of the first 
order. In such an age the voice of the prophet 
of fear and ignorance was a voice of power; 
but that power will vanish to a large degree 
with the conditions that nourished it. In the 
fierce light that bathes the body of every inter- 
national institution in an international age— 
a light of criticism fiercer than ever beat upon 
a throne— the chatter of the small man who 
seeks notoriety by attacks on every feature of 
success is not heard, or if heard, is not heeded. 
The great guarantee of strength and perpetuity 
in a world-wide company is the blazing sunlight 
in which it stands; and in the rays of that 
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scorching heat the provincial life insurance 
company, which has been nurtured in shade 
and has grown up in the hothouse of fear and 
ignorance, will be burned and blistered, and in 
the course of time will shrivel and die. The 
small life insurance company in the twentieth 
centuiy will be like those particular forms of 
animal life that are born in the morning and 
die at sunset. Their foundations rest upon a 
condition, and not on a principle. When the 
conditions shift, the foundations are gone. 
When the world changes its methods, these 
companies lose their place, and inevitably they 
will sooner or later either leave their bones to 
bleach beside the path of human progress, or 
they will be caught up and absorbed into the 
life of other and better organizations. 

It is astonishing, when you come to ana- 
lyze it, how many institutions there are in the 
world that are founded on a tempoi:ary con- 
dition; how few institutions there are whose 
existence is possible for any great period of 
time. And it is astonishing, too, how few insti- 
tutions there are, theoretically founded on 
something beside temporary conditions, that 
have had the good fortune to be managed by 
men who understood the truth. And it is 
equally amazing to see how many institutions 
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there are now on the high road to the dust- 
heap of oblivion, that might have become great 
if a great man had been in control. It is no 
one's fault that so many of our plans and so 
much of our labor result in structures that are 
to endure only for a day, but it is a fact. It is 
not our fault— possibly no one's fault— that 
institutions which might have been great, never 
will be; but that, too, is a fact. Indeed, the 
wonderful changes that will take place in the 
next fifty years will be possible and necessary 
chiefly because a better method has been dis- 
covered, and when a better method is discov- 
ered, the old structure, however costly, however 
precious, and however good in its day, must be 
torn down. There is, perhaps, no part of the 
fabric of modern life that will be more power- 
fully affected by these changes in the next fifty 
years, than that part represented by the money 
securities of the world. I doubt if there is 
another institution so keenly alive to this truth 
as the New-York Life. There was profound 
foresight and philosophy in the minds of its 
trustees when it adopted a By-law which for- 
bade investment in ** industrials " and, indeed, 
prohibited the purchase of the stock of any 
corporation. 

The tendency of our Company at the present 
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time is distinctly toward securities that are 
backed by the faith of States and Nations. 
The world-wide element will become more and 
more dominant in the assets of this Company 
with each passing year. To be a little more ex- 
plicit, one of the great factors in modern prog- 
ress—possibly the greatest factor— probably 
the thing that has done more than any other 
one thing to bring on the era of what we call 
* ' Trusts, ' ' is quick transportation. No sounder 
proposition was laid down during the political 
campaign of 1900 than that enunciated by the 
Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, when he said that 
he could give a short and simple solution of the 
whole "Trust" problem. '* Enact a law,'' said 
he, '* prohibiting the use of steam and electric- 
ity, and the day of the Trust is immediately 
over. ' ' Even the wildest ranter against the 
size and progress of modern co-operation ceases 
his raillery when asked if he would favor such 
a law. We might as well attempt to turn the 
earth from east to west, or to shift the majestic 
progress of the centuries. But, stupendous as 
is the progress already made, no one believes 
that the problems of transportation have all 
been solved or, indeed, that the problems of 
many businesses have all been solved. Every 
one believes that what electricity shall do has 
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only been foreshadowed. Nothing can be 
sounder than the claim that numberless enter- 
prises of to-day, of current value and great use- 
fulness, will become relatively useless, if not 
forgotten, fifty years from to-day. We have 
had some startling illustrations of this within 
the lifetime of most of us. For example, the 
next day after the fight between the Merri- 
mac and the Monitor in Hampton Boads, the 
fleets of Europe which had cost millions of 
dollars were worth what they would bring as 
old junk. Who can say what machinery the 
world will find in the lumber-room of history 
fifty years from now! Each century adds its 
contribution. The nineteenth century put away 
the stage-coach, the pony express, the spinning- 
jenny, the sickle, the wooden war-ship, the 
sailing-vessel, the muzzle-loader, and a vast 
array of other devices of great importance, 
to rest with the contributions of earlier cen- 
turies. It is as certain as anything can be, 
that the twentieth century will add largely 
to the collection. If the men who have man- 
aged the New-York Life had not appreci- 
ated this truth, the Company would not be 
a world-power to-day. They have appreciated 
this truth; they appreciate it more keenly to- 
day than ever before, and they are getting 
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ready for it, not only in their field organization, 
but in their finances. 

Whatever may be true of any other men 
or any other institution, it is the purpose of 
the New- York Life to be ready. Time takes 
no backward steps. The same opportunity 
doesn't come twice. A remorseless law governs 
the progress both of human affairs and of the 
solar system; and the man or the institution 
that perpetually misses chances as they arise 
may not be immediately snuffed out, but the 
breadth and continuance of their usefulness 
will be circumscribed; while the man or the 
institution that is absolutely in touch with the 
spirit of the age must go on to a constantly 
increasing breadth, and to an uninterrupted 
period of usefulness. Some life insurance com- 
panies began to miss opportunities as soon as 
they were born, others didn't miss as many, 
and others missed very few. It would be fool- 
ish for me to assert that the New-York Life 
has never missed an opportunity, but I am 
perfectly safe in saying that, when the great 
life insurance companies were tested as to 
their preparedness for the problems of the 
new century, it was found that our Company 
had missed fewer opportunities than any other, 
and that it stands to-day with a distinct ad- 
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vantage— an advantage which could not now 
be acquired by any other company, even though 
it repented its errors bitterly and sought by 
every process to retrieve its mistakes. 

Time, indeed, takes no backward steps. 

That we write more business than any other 
company; that we have more lives upon our 
books, and gain more insurance in force than 
any other institution— all these things are 
effects and not causes. They are important, 
but in this relate only to the day and to the 
hour. The advantage which we hold in the 
extent of our practical beneficences, in the 
depth and certainty of our foundations, and, 
as a result of these, in our condition of pre- 
paredness for whatever may arise— this is 
important, but this, too, is an effect and not a 
cause. The fact of supreme importance is our 
prophetic grasp of the things that are to come 
out of the ivomh of the future. It is the spirit 
of prophecy that dwells in the men who chiefly 
control our destinies. It is what may be called 
a universal quality of mind. It is the rule of 
men, not many of whom have ever walked the 
earth. This is what makes the New-York Life 
ready for all emergencies, as it stands front- 
ing the mysteries and problems of the new 
century. We shall survive, because we are 
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fitted for our tasks. We shall conquer, because 
we better know how to fight. Our institution 
is not one of those that have their day ; it does 
not move in circles ; it is moving on a line that 
is absolutely parallel to the line that marks 
the progress of the human race. Two straight 
lines that are absolutely parallel are always 
parallel. They may be extended to infinity, 
and they are still parallel. Men fail; institu- 
tions fail; life insurance companies fail,— be- 
cause the line of their progress varies from 
the line of human progress. However slight 
that variation, it is fatal. That fatality may 
operate soon or late, but operate it must. The 
law of gravitation is not more certain. We 
have builded a new nation— an international 
nationality. We have become a world-power. 
We are going out to grapple with the stu- 
pendous problems of the new century. In all 
our ambitions, and in all our labors, and in all 
our hopes, let us all pray (and every man, 
after his own fashion and after his own way, 
does pray) that whatever may come to us, we 
may never swerve from the condition of abso- 
lute parallelism with the line marked out by 
humanity, because thus, and thus only, shall 
we literally go on to infinite usefulness and 
infinite life. 



UFE INSURANCE-ITS SERVICE 
AND ITS LEADERSHIP. 




3IFE INSITKANCE, as it first 

took form, was a prophecy of 

the day when man's ontlook 

would be as wide as the world; 

I it was the expression of an idea 

that was peaceable, imselfish 

■ and wise, yet having withal a 

militant side. 

Under certain great leaders this beneficent 
idea not only prophesied, bnt fought. It 
preached the doctrine of human fraternity, and 
at the same time vigorously attacked the pre- 
judices, the vices and the provincialisms that 
scatter and embitter men and retard progress. 
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With the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the period of prophecy draws to a close, 
and the militant period, the time of command 
and leadership, begins. 

Earlier than the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was little place in the world even 
for the voice of prophecy. Man and his ideas, 
man and his hopes, man and his conception of 
the world, was still too provincial, too supersti- 
tious and too small. Something like fifty years 
ago man really began to assume mastery over 
the earth. Before that, he looked at the con- 
fines of a single State as we now look at the 
entire world; he regarded the world as we now 
regard the solar system. Within two genera- 
tions the world has so shrunk— or rather man 
has so expanded— that the mysteries, the super- 
stitions, the fears and the enmities of earlier 
days have measurably vanished. The mon- 
sters that lived beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
have all been slain; the passage to India has 
been discovered. At last man has, intelligently, 
physical dominion over the earth. 

Splendid as all this is from a material stand- 
point, it represents only the beginning of 
things for life insurance. Free intercourse 
between nations, international honor of the 
highest type in commercial affairs, power of 
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almost instantaneous communication between 
all parts of the world— all these are necessary 
preliminaries, but all these are chiefly physical, 
and the best part of the great conquest which 
life insurance shall some day record will be its 
moral achievements. The marvelous physical 
conquest of the earth by man during the past 
fifty years has completely outstripped his moral 
and mental progress during the same period. 
A moral idea generates slowly ; physical revolu- 
tion may come in a day. For example, steam and 
electricity have within our generation almost 
literally reproduced the wonder of the old Greek 
myth, in that, like Minerva, they have sprung 
into being full-armed. Their accomplishments 
have been so tremendous and so rapid that the 
world hasn't had time to readjust itself to the 
new conditions and to consider their true sig- 
nificance. As yet these new forces have chiefly 
wrought physical, and not mental or moral, 
changes. Where prejudice or fear existed, they 
have not much lessened either. They have 
brought all the world face to face ; but whether 
this action has tended immediately to decrease 
human suffering, to decrease the probabilities 
of war, or to increase them, is a question. Of 
themselves, they have not reformed (and prob- 
ably will not) a condition that has existed from 
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the time when man first took up his struggle 
for existence. From the beginning, man's con- 
flict with nature, with wild beasts and with 
disease, was not so fierce as his conflict with 
other men. Steam and electricity have, per- 
haps, intensified that condition. Every step in 
human progress, every gain in physical power, 
every improvement in moral outlook, every 
institution erected (each achieved at a cost of 
untold suffering), has become in time a citadel 
to be battered down with fresh loss and new 
suffering, in order that better conditions, a 
wider moral outlook, and more beneficent insti- 
tutions might come into being. No page of 
human history is yet written which tells of 
material progress without attendant destruction 
of human life, or, at best, without setting man 
against man in bitter feud sooner or later. 
Slings and bows and arrows and knives have 
yielded to steel-clad ships and Mauser rifles, but 
the fight goes on— indeed, goes on to more 
deadly purpose. To believe that a radical 
change in these conditions will not some day 
be brought about, is to despair of the future of 
the human race. The conditions for that change 
are probably close at hand. We are, however, 
still drunk with the glory of the physical con- 
quest of nature; we are yet thrilling with the 
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sense of power that comes from thinking of the 
earth as entirely within our comprehension, of 
realizing that our knowledge not only grips it 
in our palm, but goes out intelligently into the 
vast spaces that surround it. This ecstasy will 
pass; a soberer condition of mind will follow. 
We shall recognize finally that all this is only 
a means to an end. 

With the beginning of this condition of 
mind, the period of prophecy in life insurance 
will pass away, the period of its more serious 
work will begin. That work, with relation to 
the material and moral governance of the world, 
will not be unlike the unwelcome doctrine laid 
down in spiritual matters two thousand years 
ago. Then the idea that salvation was not 
for a few chosen people, but for all man- 
kind, was so unwelcome that it could only be 
adequately put down by the scenes on Calvary., 
Life insurance is about to pass out of that por- 
tion of its history in which it has struggled and 
pleaded. It, too, has been pleading for an un- 
welcome doctrine; the doctrine that, in spite of 
race and religious hatreds, in spite of color, 
climate or the ambition of so-called statesmen, 
man has no natural reason to hate his fellow- 
man; on the contrary, he has a community of 
interest with all other men. This doctrine has 
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not been welcome to the vicious, to the intem- 
perate, to the improvident. It has not been too 
welcome to those who try, by appeals to na- 
tional pride, to fan the flame of hate against 
other men called "foreigners.'* 

Life insurance in its period of pleading has 
had enemies within, too, as well as foes without. 
The force of its doctrine has not infrequently 
been weakened by the action of those of its own 
household ; men who professed its faith, but un- 
derstood not its doctrine; men who failed ut- 
terly to comprehend its scope ; men who desired 
a "little" world and small things; men who 
have carped at and criticised those who be- 
lieved in a broader theory. So-called servants 
of our faith have foretold disaster to those who 
undertook to preach the gospel of universal 
prudence; they have even appealed to the pre- 
judices that tend to make all men reactionaries. 
But against foes within and enemies without, 
life insurance has been spreading over the earth 
like the coming of the light of a new day. It 
has gathered its armies from beyond every sea, 
but chiefly from wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
dwells. Life insurance to-day is the very spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon race : its methods are mas- 
terful; it seeks to meet and mingle with all 
men ; it learns and it teaches ; but chiefly, it has 
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an ideal, for which it strenuously labors. Like 
the Anglo-Saxon race, life insurance has not 
waited for the times to come right : it has forced 
the hand of Time ; it has called into use the best 
organizing ability, the broadest courage, the 
best business methods; it has grown more and 
more insistent, more and more militant, more 
and more dominant, more and more successful 
and useful; it has taught men how to link to- 
gether not only the strength of individuals, but 
the immeasurable strength of generations, and 
in preaching that gospel it has come in itself to 
illustrate the power which it taught men to use. 
The very law which made men better when they 
insured their lives has made life insurance 
mighty with the lapse of years. We have hereto- 
fore thought almost exclusively of its moral 
and beneficent side; hereafter we shall think 
more of what we may call its physical side, of 
the enormous force which it will be compelled 
(whether it would or not) hereafter to exercise 
in the affairs of men. 

It has come to be an axiom in war that the 
nation wins which has the longest purse. No 
group of men on earth to-day, organized for 
an industrial purpose, or organized for a civic 
purpose, has behind it, dedicated to a single 
use, such vast accumulations of wealth as 
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have they who make up the army of the 
insured. 

The most impressive thing in the world at 
the dawn of the twentieth century of Christian 
civilization, is the vast strength of the forces 
that are ready to make its history. In no pre- 
vious century of this era, or of any era, has 
there been such organized power, such com- 
mand over the forces of nature, such centrali- 
zation of men. Among all the forces that will 
enter into the contests of this new and great 
arena, there is no moral force to compare with 
life insurance; and from a physical standpoint, 
which of all the giants of the new century will 
dare to measure strength with this Hercules! 

The power of life insurance, both morally 
and physically, is unlike the power of any other 
institution ever erected by mortal hands. No 
progressive condition can menace it ; no advance 
in humanity can bring about its destruction. In 
the coming century there will be fighting on 
many fields; there will be a vast sacrifice of 
human life, an untold waste of human effort. 
Civic organizations that in other days led the 
world to a higher level will in turn be crushed 
and destroyed, because new forces and new and 
better men demand a better State and better 
governments. Beligions will clash, and the old 
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war between science and revealed truth will 
go merrily on. 

Without destroying any good thing now 
existing, without halting or impeding the ad- 
vancement of any new truth, without waste, 
life insurance will go on. 

Only degeneration in the moral fibre of the 
world can shrink its beneficence and paralyze 
its aggressive strength. 

In the light of the glorious picture which 
the world presents as the old century closes, 
who shall prophesy reaction in the new century ? 
Progress is in the very air we breathe. Fear 
is fleeing away. As fear and superstition and 
hate and prejudice against ** foreigners " and all 
kinds of provincialism grow less, the leadership 
of life insurance will become more pronounced. 

Life insurance is a strong city and a sword 
of fire. It holds in a vast citadel of conserva- 
tism the ambitions and the hopes that run 
through the notes of every wedding march, that 
cluster about every cradle. It has, too, in its 
treasure-house securely locked, the commercial 
faith of men, of cities, of States, and of nations. 

Its doctrine compelled it to preach and 
prophesy in the nineteenth century; its power 
and place will compel it to lead in the twentieth 
century. 



'WHAT'S IN A NAME?" 




HE name of this club is itself 
a call to duty; membership is 
a badge of honor. 

Two Hundred Thousand 
Dollars! 

As Shakespeare makes one 
of his characters say: 

" Tie a good, round sum." 

It means in every case, a good, strong man ; 
a good, clear purpose ; an unmistakable success. 

The name of this club stamps its originator 
an artist, just as the club itself stamps him a 
creator and a leader. The name completes the 
work. 

The Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Ciub! 
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What a troop of suggestions spring up with 
the mere articulation of the words. It is a 
name— but more than a name, more than a 
mere organization, more than a fact. It is a 
measure of duty, a clear statement of a pur- 
pose, a mark set for success. It is a goal to be 
reached, an ambition, a hope. It may be true 
that 

''That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet/' 

but it isn't true that this organization would 
have been as effective if it had been less for- 
tunate in its title. If asked, therefore, ** What's 
in a name!" we answer: Everything may be 
in a name. A name can be an inspiration, it 
can also be a short road to destruction. This 
is true because a good portion of humanity is 
possessed of a strong sense of humor. The man 
who laughs also has imagination ; the man who 
has imagination probably has ambition. The 
men who lead the world know how to laugh; 
and a name which may crystallize in a brief line 
a century of wisdom or a century of error, a 
world of hope, a period of shame, or plain me- 
diocrity, becomes an irresistible force. There 
is harmony, for example, between the deeds 
and the name of George Washington, of 
John Adams, of Abraham Lincoln, of Phillips 
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Brooks; but no one of these men could have 
accomplished what he did, no one of them could 
hold the place in history which he will always 
fill, if his name had been ridiculous, or even 
commonplace. You cannot conceive that George 
Washington would have been an heroic figure 
if his name had been Dink Botts, and you can- 
not conceive of spiritual leadership and com- 
manding personality in Phillips Brooks if his 
name had been Uriah Heep. Here the logical^ 
faculty breaks down. The sense of humor is ^ 
supreme. There is no resisting it. It can strip 
a pompous fraud of power in an instant ; and 
the same faculty with its allies, when aroused, 
will lead men to the cannon's mouth or to the 
stake. When you reach the man who has im- 
agination, you at once send him to the bounds 
of the universe. He is immediately testing all 
the natural and ordinary limits of things, is 
seeking a path to wider and deeper and broader 
accomplishments. For example, why does a 
man born in Vermont love to be called a Green 
Mountain Boy I He does love the title, no 
matter how old he may be, no matter how 
far he may have wandered from his birth- 
place. Call him a Green Mountain Boy, and 
you conjure up a rush of inspiring and sacred 
memories. He will at once see a picture of 
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the green hills of June that ripen into the 
gold of October. He gets a breath of air that is 
charged with the self-respect and the love of 
liberty which rang in the tones of Ethan Allen 
when he demanded the surrender of Ticonde- 
roga. He hears the guns at Hubbardton, and 
he sees the struggle for mental and spiritual 
liberty which took place on the clear waters at 
our feet less than one hundred years ago. To 
be a Green Mountain Boy isn't simply to 
have been born within a prescribed area of the 
earth's surface; it is to be a lineal descendant 
and an heir of those who, in a great crisis of 
human aflFairs, stood true; it is to feel that 
one's ancestors were true men, and that to do 
less than they did would be shameful. When 
you call a man a Green Mountain Boy, there- 
fore, you awaken his pride, you touch his im- 
agination, and, above all, you arouse his sense 
of responsibility. 

I assume nothing, I only state a self-evident 
truth, when I say that your membership has 
humor, imagination and ambition. I rejoice 
with you that in our entire force there are few 
men to whom this club makes no appeal. Such 
men exist. You know them. Have they any 
sense of humor T Have they any imagination? 
Have they any ambition of a worthy kindf 
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But to you who have answered to appeals, 
the name of this club is like a bugle sounding 
Charge ! to a soldier ; it is a clear protest against 
ever being satisfied with yourself ; a fresh state- 
ment of the noble doctrine of discontent; a 
ringing order to you and to all New-York Life 
men; a command that you not only pay your 
debts, but that you leave something more in the 
world than you got when you came into it. It 
is a call to duty, the same call that was first 
sounded by the founder and fashioner of our 
great Company; a call which has echoed and 
re-echoed in the hearts of all New-York Life 
men since 1863; one that has been heard and 
followed in every nook and corner of this old 
earth; one that is ringing to-night, not only on 
the shores of Lake Champlain, but in the heart 
of our Chief, now upon the great deep, and in 
the hearts of men of many tongues and many 
faiths beyond every sea. 

The New-York Life Insurance Company 
has never seen an hour since William H. Beers 
became its guiding spirit when it has lacked the 
true life insurance purpose. It has never been 
governed by men who have wrapped the rags 
of a pitiful provincialism about them, and di- 
rected the Company on the theory that all for- 
eigners are savages and liars. The spirit that 
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has controlled us has rather been that of the 
men who have dared every unknown sea and 
penetrated every savage continent in order to 
carry a new civilization to those who dwelt in 
darkness. The task of pushing civilization for- 
ward has been infinitely slow, and made infi- 
nitely diflBcult by the prejudice, ignorance and 
fear of men who never see beyond the narrow 
confines of their own horizon. But, thanks to 
the heroes who have a sense of humor and im- 
agination and ambition, progress has been 
made. The world is better to-night than it was 
last night; it is vastly better than it was a year 
ago. We are wiser, gentler, more humane; 
we are less governed by prejudice, less suspic- 
ious of our neighbors, more open-minded and 
more self-reliant. Whether it is the result of 
accident or of a law whose operation we can 
only dimly see, it is certainly a subject of con- 
gratulation that our lines have fallen in such 
pleasant places. Our lives are dedicated to 
Life Insurance and linked inextricably with the 
fortunes of the New-York Life. We find both 
life and fortune, therefore, in the noblest rela- 
tions, under the sweetest inspirations and dedi- 
cated to the highest aims. We are not heirs 
of failure, let us be thankful for that; nor of 
small things, let us rejoice in that. Our blood 
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is not drawn from veins that have pulsed for 
years with the fevers of jealousy and suspicion ; 
our instincts are not bom of an ancestry which 
paltered with its duty, played with its fate, 
squandered rich opportunities, and shriveled 
into chattering senility in an age otherwise of 
splendid achievement and unparalleled prog- 
ress. We trace our line back to no whining 
critics, no prophets of evil, no foretellers of 
disaster. We go back to men of a clear vision 
and a large faith. It did not advance the peace 
of the forest when the lion and the tiger, wan- 
dering through its untracked expanse, came near 
each other. Nearness only increased the proba- 
bilities of trouble. The peace of the forest 
could be promoted only by a change in the 
nature of its inhabitants. So, when Moscow and 
London and New York and Pekin came within 
speaking distance, and the powers of the world 
—which before had been divided by great seas 
and plains and mountains— were able to watch 
every movement and anticipate every plan of 
every other power, a mighty era was ushered in, 
but it did not follow that it would be an era of 
peace. To insure peace, the point of view of 
all the powers must be changed. It's a great 
thing for us to know in New York each morning 
what men did and said the day before in Pekin; 
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but it would be a much greater thing for the 
men of New York and Pekin to understand each 
other. 

The beginning of the era in which man first 
really had dominion over the sea and the land 
presented, of course, the dawn of the age of 
Life Insurance. That seems perfectly simple 
to us, but it wasnH so easy to see it forty years 
ago. 

Our tremendous advantage and responsi- 
bility to-night springs from the fact that the 
early fathers of this Company clearly grasped 
that fact, and other men didn^t; the men in 
charge of our aflFairs later not only grasped 
the truth, but pushed the advantage with bril- 
liant courage. We are heirs of men who were 
larger than the world of their day; but that 
only emphasizes the contrast between our fore- 
bears and the other men then dominant in life 
insurance, who did not grasp the truth-neither 
have their successors done so. The life insur- 
ance companies of the world met the oppor- 
tunity just as men do. You have seen a small 
man who has lived all his life under conditions 
exactly similar to those surrounding his success- 
ful neighbor. You have heard his carping voice 
raised in perpetual criticism over somebody 
else's success; you have seen him pottering 
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around in his little world of eminent respecta- 
bility, quite satisfied with himself, but uneasy 
in his own mind about his neighbor. You have 
seen life insurance companies of the same sort. 
You have seen, and you know, great life insur- 
ance presidents ; and you have seen men bear- 
ing the title of life insurance presidents whose 
vision would be dazzled by the horizon outlined 
in the board fence that surrounds a country fair. 
You have seen men of this sort pretending to 
govern, direct and control a business which in 
its very genius is as broad as humanity. You 
have heard their snarling criticisms; you have 
had to meet their appeals to that passion and 
prejudice which always holds an open ear 
toward the man who suggests something sus- 
picious. 

We may, therefore, divide our life insurance 
companies into two groups: one made up of 
companies managed by men who for forty years 
have understood both the opportunity and the 
duty of their profession— men who quickly ap- 
preciated that this is the life insurance age; 
the others, managed by men so devoid of im- 
agination and ambition, so far short in their 
apprehension of what Life Insurance meant, 
of what it should be, and what the age meant, 
that they might with greater propriety have 
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organized a peanut stand or a comer grocery. 
The first group of companies is small in num- 
ber, but great in achievement; the second is 
large in number, and individually small in 
achievement. The first group of companies was 
founded by seers and prophets ; the second was 
founded by men whose imagination never car- 
ried them beyond the end of the calendar year. 
The first group was founded by men who had 
courage as well as faith ; the second was founded 
by men who had little courage, and suspicion 
instead of faith. The first group was founded 
by men who believed in the beneficent char- 
acter of Life Insurance; the second group was 
founded by men who organized the companies 
to make money. Time has wrought out the 
inevitable results. 

The difference between Fifth Avenue and 
Avenue A, in New York City, is not as pro- 
nounced as the difference between the life in- 
surance companies that have been doing busi- 
ness side by side for forty years in Broadway. 

Life Insurance history can be divided just 
as we divide the history of a Nation. It has 
had its heroic age ; it is now entering upon what 
may be called its period of manhood; and in 
the course of time it will have its golden age. 
The heroic age of Life Insurance began forty 
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years ago. There were giants then, and their 
figures already begin to loom up out of the 
mists and traditions and memories of the past, 
and with each passing year certain figures be- 
come more commanding and more heroic, and 
the time is not far distant when in that period 
of Life Insurance the world will know but three 
names, and all other names will be swallowed 
in the waters of oblivion: those three names 
will be Winston, Hyde and Beers. And in the 
full manhood of Life Insurance, when there is 
need not only of a full comprehension of what 
Life Insurance is, and what it should be, but 
need, in addition, of a heroic sort of courage 
which dares to grapple with great things, there 
will finally be but one name and one figure. We 
can see the outlines of that figure already, al- 
though we are living in a contemporaneous age. 
By contrast with the other men in like positions, 
who met their opportunities and ruled their des- 
tinies, this figure will loom vaster and mightier 
and more inspiring with every passing year, 
and when the history of this period of the de- 
velopment of Life Insurance is written, the 
name and the fame that will outshine all others 
will be that of John A. McCall. 

Let me indulge in just one more prophecy: 
When Life Insurance has advanced into its 
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golden age, and our sons shall have taken our 
places, the backward look of the world will re- 
veal the great figures of whom I have already 
spoken and, in addition, it will reveal a figure, 
the outlines of which we can only dimly see at 
the present time. If, however, his unparalleled 
achievements at thirty-eight may be taken as 
an earnest of greater achievements in years to 
come, we may reasonably conclude that in that 
day, and standing somewhere at about the be- 
ginning of what we have called the golden era 
of our business, the name that will be the peer 
of any, and in his own peculiar time easily 
the master, will be that of the chief guest at 
this table— Mr. Qeorge W. Perkins. 




"ITS GREATEST TASKS ARE 
YET TO COME." 
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JjHE man who preaches the gospel 
of Life Insarance on behalf of 
' any solvent and regular life in- 
surance company has so many 
' good arguments to offer that it 
almost seems superfluous to sug- 
gest a new one. The man who 
represents the New-Yobk Life Insurance Com- 
pany has so many arguments in excess of those 
available to the man who represents almost any 
other company, that new arguments for him may 
seem worse than superflnous ; but it seems to me 
the really superfluous arguments are the famil- 
iar ones, and that some new arguments which 
you alone can use, are the thing at this time. 
To get back to first principles : What is Life 
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Insurance anyway? Why does a man need it? 
What is it supposed to do? v 

Life Insurance is an agreement between 
men by which they so distribute amongst them- 
selves the misfortunes of life and the certainty 
of death, that the full force of misfortune and 
some of the worst phases of death are shared 
in such small proportions by the mass, that the 
burden and suffering is scarcely felt by the in- 
dividual. 

This statement of what life insurance is, 
answers the question as to why men need it, 
and answers the question as to what it does. . 
^ As soon as this theory is applied practically 
to men and affairs, we raise the question of 
companies, and we are immediately in the midst 
of a discussion as to what company is good, and 
what company is bad; what company is liberal, 
what company is mean ; what company, in short, 
puts into practice this splendid theory with the 
greatest certainty and the greatest equity, x 
/ The certainty of misfortune and the cer- 
tainty of death make life insurance necessary. 
But why are all life insurance companies not 
equally good, equally wise, equally successful 
in carrying out the theory of their profession? 
Because all men are not honest, and there is 
a very distinct limitation to the business ability 
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of most men. When a company is organized, 
men must be used, and at once the question of 
honesty comes in, the question of ability begins 
to assert itself ; and as a result of these factors, 
we have success, indifferent success, and some- 
times failure and deep disgrace. The affairs 
of a life insurance company must be conducted 
by men, and it necessarily follows that that 
life insurance company will be most truly 
successful which adopts a theory of manage- 
ment under which the chances of that partic- 
ular form of human weakness known as dis- 
honesty is least likely to develop itself, and 
where ability of the first order is most likely to 
be encouraged. In other words, good life insur- 
ance doesn't follow of necessity from the mere 
statement of its theory and an attempt to apply 
it. The theory may be ruined by dishonesty, 
and it may be frittered away by incompetence. 
What, according to our notions of things in 
this day and age, is the best way to develop 
honesty? In this land of free speech, a free 
press, free schools and free men, any boy can 
answer that question. The best way to develop 
honesty is to develop self-respect, and the best 
way to develop self-respect is to teach men that 
they must answer to something or somebody 
for every act. The best way to develop self- 
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respect is to make every man understand tharv 
he is irresponsible in nothing, responsible in ^ 
everything ; and that, just as in morals, he can- 
not dodge behind any theory of authority and 
escape punishment for a wrong act, so in busi- 
ness he cannot protect himself behind any pre- 
text of authority and escape responsibility for 
misconduct We may be a good ways from our 
Ideal of the equality of man, but we have accom- 
plished much toward that end. A fearless 
press, public discussion, a general knowledge 
that the power is in the hands of the people, 
will sooner or later bring about substantial jus- 
tice, and will tear down any structure that a man 
may put up on the theory that he can defy 
public opinion. There is no better illustration of 
how, in our country, this idea of power and of 
responsibility have worked out than in the office 
of the President of the United States. From one 
point of view he hasn't any power at all. The 
I)eople are the origin of all his power. They 
elect the President, and he knows that in four 
short years they will elect his successor. He is, 
strictly speaking, simply the servant of the peo- 
ple. But, on the other hand, practically there 
isn't a monarch in Christendom that exercises 
the power of the President of the United States. 
The difference between the President and the 
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head of some more or less absolute governments 
in the exercise of this power, is that one is re- 
sponsible and the other is irresponsible. The 
President must account for everything that he 
does ; the absolute monarch accounts to nobody. 

Exactly this same principle runs all through 
the life insurance companies of the world to- 
day. There are two theories of management 
—the responsible and the irresponsible. There 
are companies where all the power emanates 
from the policy-holders, and there are com- 
panies where all the power rests in the stock- 
holders. This is the classification indicating 
responsibility. There is another possible clas- 
sification indicating capacity— it is this : There 
are companies that do business only in certain 
sections of the United States; other companies 
that confine their operations to Great Britain 
and Ireland ; others that scarcely ever go outside 
the Republic of France ; and then there are a few 
that follow the logic of the argument that under- 
lies their whole structure to a proper conclusion, 
and encircle the world with their operations. 

In which of these two theories of manage- 
ment, under which of these kinds of com- 
panies do you think it more probable that the 
interests of the policy-holders will be more apt 
to be conserved? Will the responsible or the 
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irresponsible theory of management be more 
apt to develop honesty and ability and fidelity? 
Will the broad or the narrow point of view, the 
operation in one country or in the entire world, 
be more apt by friction, by competition, by 
inspection and by criticism, to insure the right 
results? These questions answer themselves 
before the question is finished. If honesty in 
the affairs of men is more probable under the 
theory that every man is responsible for his 
acts, if wide criticism, open competition and 
the test applied by men of many countries and 
many minds tend to sharpen wits and develop 
abUity, then make up your own argument. 

When you come, then, to the question of 
what company, by reason of its organization, 
by reason of its field of operation, by reason of 
its theory of management, is most apt to bring 
out honesty and ability, you have a new and 
peculiar argument, and you should claim every- 
thing. The New- York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been built up from the beginning on 
the theory of responsible power. No officer in 
the Company may perform any act on any 
theory except that he must answer to the policy- 
holders for it. The officers of the New-York 
Life Insurance Company understand that when 
the record of a year's work is made up, that 
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work will be reviewed by critics who think with 
every kind of mind there is in the world. There 
is such a thing as an English mind, a Russian 
mind, a German mind, a French mind, and, in- 
stinctively, each of these comes at any given sub- 
ject in a different way, and treats it on different 
lines. It is absolutely certain that any record 
submitted to such an array of critics, if it re- 
ceives favorable consideration, must not only be 
sound and right, but must be so clearly right 
that it isn't possible for it to be misunderstood. 
In complying with the regulations of eighty-two 
governments, we practically submit our annual 
statement to a composite critic, whose mind has 
as many sides as humanity itself. This is ex- 
actly what Lincoln meant when he said, **You 
can 't fool all the people all the time. ' ' It might 
be possible for a life insurance company to 
fool the critics of one State, or of ten States, 
but it is perfectly certain that no life insurance 
company can, for any length of time, fool the 
best critics of all the world. 

Again, the necessity of submitting to this kind 
of criticism carries with it the necessity of meet- 
ing and mastering all sorts of competition. To do 
business against the men and against the meth- 
ods of every country in the world, means that 
the best ability in the world must be matched 
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and surpassed. It means that the ability, which 
directs practically the affairs of the company 
that goes into general and open competition, will 
be met at every turn by the best that each sep- 
arate country can offer, and if such a company 
holds its place, it will do so from sheer merit. 
It will have no friends until it makes them. 

I have used a good many words to bring you 
around to two simple things, which I firmly be- 
lieve you can claim on behalf of the New-Yobk 
Life in a way that the representative of no 
ther company can do. They are these: 

First : Honesty. The probabilities of right- 
eous judgments are many where the court is 
above the suspicion of having any personal 
interest in the cases that come before it. The 
certainty of unrighteous judgments is strong 
where the court has such interest. But the com- 
mon sense of the world has long ago disquali- 
fied all such judges. The conflict between duty 
and personal interest has destroyed men and 
States and life insurance companies, and 
while the absolute integrity of no set of men 
can be guaranteed indefinitely, we have a right^ 
to expect a higher standard of honesty where 
the temptation of personal interest is elimi- 
nated, as it is in the management of the New- 
YoBK Life, which has no capital stock. 
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Second: Ability. Success attracts success; 
ability develops ability; conflict sharpens wits; 
criticism discovers errors; competition im- 
proves methods; travel broadens the view. In 
the New-York Life we have a combination of 
all these factors, such as can be found in no 
other company. Taken together, they insure 
the development of the best methods, the best 
men, the best ability and the broadest success. 

Whether we consider the case, therefore, 
geographically or morally, it is difficult to think 
of a human institution now existing, or that 
ever has existed, resting on a foundation as 
broad as ours, and containing for the future so 
much beneficent certainty. 

Life insurance has done great things- 
greater than the mere record shows,— but its 
greatest tasks are yet to come. The future of 
every industrial and benevolent enterprise is 
clearly built on colossal lines. What company 
has best prepared itself for this work! What 
company is best equipped for these gigantic 
tasks? There can be but one answer: Your 
Company; our Company; the world's Com- 
pany; the Great International Company; the 
New-York Life Insurance Company. 

Home Office, May 20, 1899. 
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«^^..^^OLLEGE addresses, as I have 
B^K|felKjS observed them, fall naturally 
eMSMF^ into two numerically unequal 
SS^^S^ classes. One is made up of the 
efforts of men who, during the 
I entire period of their separa- 
tion from alma mater, have 
kept within the atmosphere of study and of 
books; men whose every thought and act, the 
trend of whose entire lives, has been a direct 
preparation, enabling them to give to a critical 
college audience just the right kind of enter- 
tainment and instruction. 

The other is made up of the efforts of men 
who perhaps rarely come within college walls; 
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or of men who passed the regulation time in 
the college atmosphere, and later on, by choice 
or necessity, or both, were forced out of the 
students* world into that of men and events. 

In the first instance you have a speaker and 
an audience in entire accord, in entire sympa- 
thy: they understand each other. The speaker 
begins at the point where you now are, and pro- 
ceeds without upsetting any of your air-castles, 
without doing violence to any of your precon- 
ceived notions, to that world of which, as 
students, you dream— toward which all your 
thought and all your studies point. 

Not so with the other class of speakers ; they 
are in a quandary. If they select a subject with 
which the audience has sympathy, they risk 
discussion of matters on which the audience is 
already better informed than they are them- 
selves. If they select a subject which relates 
entirely to their own lives, they risk the presen- 
tation of matters in which the audience has no 
interest. 

If the Faculty has any recollection whatever 
of me I am sure it is to the effect that I was 
never a good compromiser, and yet I certainly 
risk the charge of having perpetrated a com- 
promise in my topic to-day. 

The Small College— for that is my topic— 
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is a subject in which this audience, of course, 
has the profoundest interest. But my treat- 
ment of it, in the nature of the case, must simply 
be the Small College as I see it now, looking 
back through a vista of fifteen years. The 
Small College is very much in evidence. We 
find it everywhere, east and west, north and 
south; in old communities and in new commu- 
nities; in rich States and in poor States. It 
touches every point of American life. Where 
these colleges were not bom of religious enthu- 
siasm backed up by private beneficence, they 
have been the product of New England ideas, 
directed by New England men or the descen- 
dants of New England men. During all the 
period which has seen the conquest of the Great 
West, and the erection of that marvelous series 
of commonwealths, no considerable number of 
American citizens have gathered together at 
any point but they have early in the life of their 
community made generous provision for edu- 
cation. I know of no more inspiring and pro- 
phetic picture than that presented by practi- 
cally every shanty-town in the Great West. 
This is true in the Mississippi Valley, and in 
the wilds of the Rocky Mountains. Without 
exception in each of these new ventures in civ- 
ilization, the striking structure of the coming 
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metropolis, the one building in which each citi- 
zen takes particular pride, the edifice that at- 
tracts the eye,— is the high school building. 
While the citizens themselves still live in log 
huts, shanties and tents, true to their New 
England instincts, they have gotten together, 
voted bonds, and built a handsome public school 
building. The rest follows naturally. When 
the community expands and reaches the point 
where the erection of a State becomes a neces- 
sity, provision is invariably made for higher 
education, and you will find built into the fun- 
damental law of substantially all of these great 
States, a provision for a State University. 

If you compare these institutions externally, 
compare the things that the world looks at, 
with certain great and popular universities, the 
comparison becomes a contrast. No compari- 
son can be made. In reputation, in attendance, 
in membership, in endowment, in equipment, 
they are sadly lacking as a rule. But if you 
compare the finished product; if you take the 
men sent out from these institutions and from 
the great colleges and follow them five years 
into active life, comparison is possible, and is 
to the credit of the smaller institutions. 

You may not be willing to endorse my ideas 
when I say that, as I observe life, the graduate 
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of a small institution, five years after he leaves 
his college, is, on the average, doing better 
work, doing more for good citizenship, more 
for his country, more for humanity and more 
for himself, than the product of one of the large 
institutions. But while you may be unwilling 
to admit this, I am sure you will assent when 
I say that between the finished product of 
these great institutions, and that of the small 
college, there is no such contrast as we find in 
their apparent advantages. I think it not un- 
fair to say that we have a right to expect in the 
graduate of one of these so-called great insti- 
tutions, qualities which will clearly /distinguish 
him from the man turned out of the small col- 
lege. He has apparently enjoyed such enor- 
mous advantages, has lived under such superior 
conditions, that we are not asking too much if 
we ask the best kind of man— a better man, on 
the average, than the product of the institu- 
tions less favored. While you may admit the 
reasonableness of this expectation, I am sure 
you will conclude with me that it is not realized ; 
that there is no corresponding distinction. Man- 
ifestly, then, there may be something present 
in the small college which is powerful in its 
effects upon the after life of the student, but not 
observable upon the surface ; and there may be 
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something in the large college which, while it 
passes as an advantage, develops later on into 
a disadvantage. 

Onr object to-day is, if possible, to discover 
what this ** something*' is. 

I find a paragraph in the introduction to 
that remarkable book, '* Foundations of Be- 
lief," which suggested to me what this mys- 
terious something might be. The Bight Hon- 
orable Arthur J. Balfour there says: 

* * The decisive battles of theology are fought 
beyond its frontiers. It is not in purely re- 
ligious controversy that the cause of religion 
is lost or won. Our judgments of its special 
problems will be largely determined by our 
general method of looking at the Universe. '* 

Substitute now for theology— life, or the 
work of life, and we may paraphrase Mr. Bal- 
four's thought as follows: . 
/ ** Success in life is not determined by the \ 
/ particular contests in which you seem to suc- 
ceed, or in which you are defeated. The proba- 
bilities of vour success in life are determinable 
not by your knowledge or your training, but 
by ascertaining your general method of looking 
at the Universe; by your point of view; your 
mental attitude; your conception of your own 
and other people 's rights and duties. ' ' 



/ 
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I would not be understood here as attempt- 
ing to set up an invariable rule by which success 
may be achieved. I have no formula by which 
base metal may be transmuted into gold; no 
specific for that great malady— failure; I am 
not pointing out the royal road to success. No 
man so much as the man of affairs appreciates 
the fact that all such efforts must be dismal 
failures. 

At the risk of seeming to do this, let us 
apply this thought of Mr. Balfour's to our 
subject. It will be necessary, in order to make 
this application, briefly to consider that time- 
honored and time-worn subject-the proper 
theory of education. You have been told by \ 
your instructors here— been told many times 
—that your education does not consist in what 
you learn, but in the training of your faculties, 
in the development of your powers. You are 
informed that later on in life you will overcome 
your antagonist, you will surpass your com- 
petitor, because you are able to use effectively 
and quickly the powers which he may have, but 
which he cannot quickly command. It is im- 
possible for an undergraduate to appreciate 
how true this is until he has made his challenge 
to the world— until he has tried his strength 
with his opponent. 



/ 
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In learning the truth of this theory of edu- 
cation, you will have some peculiar mental 
experiences. At first you will be at a loss to 
know whether you ought to feel more contempt 
for yourself or for the world. The world will 
seem to have no place for you, no regard for 
your knowledge, and it wiU be utterly indif- 
ferent to the fact that you are a coUege-bred 
man. After a little, you will conclude that the 
fault is in yourself, that the world is all right. 
And then you will lament your wasted years; 
you will conclude that you have simply accu- 
mulated a vast lot of intellectual lumber which 
is of no use to you and of no value to any one 
else; its possession, in fact, seems to disqualify 
you for any particular work, or any particular 
place that the world might otherwise have for 
you. A little later on, when you have heroically 
accepted the first experience, you will discover 
that it will probably never be necessary for you 
ever to look again into one of the text-books over 
which you pored so laboriously here; and then 
a little farther on you will make the amazing 
discovery not only that you will have no oc- 
casion to look into these books, but that you 
have actually forgotten all you ever learned 
out of them. In short, unless you take up some 
line of work which keeps these subjects alive. 
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within four years of your departure from this 
place, your knowledge of logarithms and differ- 
ential calculus will have become an unknown 
quantity, your Greek and your metaphysics will 
have vanished; and if you are ever tempted to 
use any of this student-knowledge, you will 
not be guilty of that indiscretion a second time. 

After awhile your point of view will begin 
to change. You will discover that in some way, 
notwithstanding your accumulation of appar- 
ently useless information, you are passing the 
man who, at the beginning of the race seemed 
to have such a decided advantage over you. 
You are passing him easily, and you are con- 
scious that from that time on you are his master. 
You will then realize how true this theory of 
education is. 

Mr. Balfour's thought, however, takes us 
one step further. 

Not all men have the mental experience 
which I have pointed out. Unfortunately not 
all college men later on in life find themselves 
masters of other men. They have knowledge 
and they have training, and yet success does 
not come. 

Our theory of education tells us that while 
knowledge is important and training is neces- 
sary, yet the determining factor in the case 
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is the point of view,— the mental attitude. 
This will oflfer at least a theory as to why the 
world is, figuratively speaking, filled with col- 
lege men who are utterly useless to themselves 
and to others, and why we have so many strik- 
ing examples of men who have made splendid 
careers and yet never lived within college walls. 

We can get a better idea of the correctness 
of this theory of education by glancing for a 
moment at the world as it is; the world into 
which you will go when you leave this hall. 

Any education which does not fit you for 
the conditions that you must meet later on is 
manifestly an tmwise education. Whether it 
fits you directly for the work or indirectly, is 
not so important, but it cannot be called a good 
education, or a proper or a wise education, if 
it gives you any false notions about the condi- 
tion of affairs which you will be obliged to meet 
and overcome if you are to be more than a 
nonentity. 

What then shall we say of the world itself! 

It is good or bad, pure or vile, happy or 
full of tears, worth while or not worth while, 
just as you look at it. It all depends upon your 
point of view. As I see it, it is above all a place 
that is literally bursting with opportimities. 
This arises from two great causes : 
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First : The nature of our political and social 
organization; and 

Second: The average ill-training of the 
world. 

I cannot better illustrate what I mean by 
our social and political organization than by 
briefly contrasting the conditions here and the 
conditions in England. The social and political 
life of England is based on a brutal recognition 
of the fact that there are vast inequalities in hu- 
man nature. England, in all her plans of gov- 
ernment and social life, proceeds on the theory 
that about three-fourths of the people need to be 
governed ; that they are incapable of governing 
themselves; that society is made up of men of 
unequal stature ; and she has fitted her institu- 
tions to this condition of affairs. The result 
is (and the truth may be impalatable) that for 
to-day, for this year, for this decade, England 
is a better-governed country than the United 
States. We have built on a different plan. 
We started out with the proposition that men 
are capable of self-government, and we adhere 
to our theory in the face of a great many an- 
noying, absurd and dangerous conditions which 
arise in the meantime. We, however, when we 
are criticised by the Englishman, at once admit 
the incongruities, but state that for the sake 
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of achieving our ideal, we accept all these con- 
ditions, hoping for a much better citizenship 
and a better government ultimately than Eng- 
land has now. 

The direct result with us is that every man 
must stand for what he is worth. He cannot 
sustain himself any considerable length of time 
on any merely artificial condition ; neither poli- 
tics, nor family, nor money will avail for long. 
All distinctions are theoretically and actually, 
in the far reach of events, abolished, and the 
prizes of the world are for him who is strong 
enough to come and take them. The result is 
that opportunity is all about you. The question 
is, what is your point of view; are you able to 
see it! 

The other fact that contributes to this 
wealth of opportunity is the average ill-training 
of men. Notwithstanding our activity, the 
average man as you find him is half educated, 
has no clear purpose in life, has very little 
ambition, and is apt not to be honest in the 
highest meaning of that word. The wonder 
then is, that well-trained, honest, ambitious, 
creative men do not make even more astounding 
careers,— remarkable as some of those careers 
have been. 

The question as to what conception any 
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given college gives a man of the world, what 
point of view it inculcates, becomes at once a 
serious matter. 

And, first, what are the probabilities of the 
large college! 

You are all familiar with one of the best 
known developments of the peculiar condition 
of society of which I have just been speaking. 
It takes the form of a class of people who, with- 
out proper training, without the best kind of 
cultivation, have yet been able to appreciate 
the material opportunities of our life, and have 
therefore suddenly risen into prominence, and 
have attempted to form something like a class, 
based on money. This scum of society rises to 
some degree in all the principal centers of the 
country. It assumes different shapes in differ- 
ent places. In New York City, it is the class 
called the * * 400, ' ' which variously disports itself 
in pursuit now of a dancing girl, now of the 
Horse-show, now of a French concert-hall singer, 
and now possibly of a work of charity. These 
people send their sons to college; and they are 
attracted to one of the great and popular insti- 
tutions as certainly as a moth is attracted to a 
candle. They have no clear notion of why a man 
should go to college. To them it is simply ' ' the 
thing to do." Their logic in the selection of 
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a college is the same that they employ when 
they put their daughters on parade at the Horse- 
show. The result is that all of this most un- 
desirable class, or substantially all, is attracted 
to those places that are most in evidence, are 
most in the newspapers, are most talked about. 
It would certainly ill become me to deliver any 
wholesale indictment of these great institutions. 
The body of their work needs neither defense 
nor apology, but beyond possibility of question, 
the presence of these representatives of the de- 
velopments of our political and social conditions 
which are most ephemeral, most unrepresenta- 
tive and most disgraceful, has a powerful effect 
upon the moral atmosphere of certain institu- 
tions. So true is this, that it is no exaggeration 
to state that in one of these institutions a young 
man is apt, on the one hand, to be swept off his 
feet and carried into a mental condition which 
is altogether unhealthy, or, on the other hand, 
he may go through college smarting under a 
sense of invidious distinctions, feeling that the 
whole atmosphere of the institution in some way 
is an insult to his self-respect. 

What, on the other hand, can we say of the 
probabilities of the small college! 

There is nothing here to attract the particu- 
lar class of humanity which finds its natural 
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resting place in the popular institution. A man 
who desires to parade his money will not send 
his son here; neither will he send him here if 
he seeks notoriety. The result is, that into the 
quiet atmosphere of the small college very little 
of these undesirable elements ever intrudes. 
The membership of this institution, as of every 
institution of its class, is drawn from the great, 
unadvertised middle ranks of humanity, which 
do about nine-tenths of the work and have 
about ten-tenths of the virtue of the world. 

If I have any message that is worth while 
to-day, it is to say to the undergraduates (and 
you will observe that what I have said has been 
addressed entirely to them) that if you have 
ever had any regrets as I had when I was in 
college, any questions as to whether, after all, 
you did not make a mistake in coming here, 
whether it wouldn't have been better if you 
had chosen one of the great institutions,— that 
/message is to tell you to put those regrets aside*^ 
/ In choosing as you have, you have avoided 
much, you have lost nothing ; and if you will go 
out into the world preserving the simplicity, 
the dignity, and the honesty which you get here, 
ready to do a man's work, ready to do it in 
whatever form it may come to you, even though 
it be to labor with your hands,— if you will 
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adopt this mental attitude, take this point of 
view, have this conception of your own and 
other people's rights and duties, I can almost 
in advance guarantee your success. 
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SERMONS FROM THE "BULLETIN." 

THE MESSENGERS OF PEACE. 



9LL men are to-day saying "Merry 



^i«^^ Christmas. ' 



jj|^r|t^|*tH The greeting from some men 
ir~vB(^^ means nothing— 

From others it means a great 

deal. 
From no man can it mean more 
than from you. 
A favorite subject for artists for many hundred 

years 
Has been the ideas that cluster about the birth 

of Christ, 
And our artist has chosen a composite of these 

ideas 
To convey our Christmas Greeting to you. 
The choice was a wise one. 
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The chief figure represents the Annunciation, 

The announcement of a new birth. 

It foreshadows a new world; 

Tells of a new civilization, a new morality, a 
new man. 

The profession of Life Insurance is a perpetual 
Annunciation. 

It does not come in a dramatic way, 

With signs in the heavens, with pilgrimages 
and with revolutions. 

It comes rather in the form of the message 

Which accompanied the Christian Annuncia- 
tion: 

** Peace on earth; good-will toward men." 

You are the Messengers of Peace; 

You are the Heralds of Good-will ; 

You announce a new life, 

A new civilization, a better morality, a new 
man. 

Where morality is highest and purest. 

Where peace reigns, where charity abounds. 

Where law and order prevail. 

Where faith in other men is most extended, 

And where self-respect has reached its highest 
perfection,— 

There your message goes farthest. 

There your Annunciation proclaims a revolu- 
tion and a new world. 
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Merrv Christmas, indeed! 

Merry in the confidence bom of a stronger sense 

of duty, 
Of a higher self-respect. 
Of a deeper consciousness of individual power— 
And especially merry 
Because we know that through our profession 

and by our labors 
Other happy seasons are already insured to 

our children 
And to those who come after them bearing our 

names. 

Home Office, December 25, 1899. 
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PEACE. 



HAT manner of Peace do we seek, 
When at Christmas-tide we say, 

Peace on Earth! 
We do not seek the Peace of stag- 
nation. 
We do not seek the Peace that marks 
The triumph of wrong. 
We do not seek the Peace of the lazy. 
The incompetent, the irresponsible. 
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Peace on Earth! 
Yes; but what sort of Peace! 
/The Peace for which we may have to fight! 
We seek the Peace that follows effort ; ^ 
The Peace that rewards unselfishness; 
The Peace that comes to the man who 
Dares to take up arms against evil in high 
J places. 

We seek the Peace that rests on the man who 
Knows he is doing a man^s part in the world, 
And knows that he has not won success 
By wronging any man. 
What Peace like the Peace that follows a good 

day's work; 
The discharge of an honest debt! 
What sweeter Peace than to know that those 

we love— 
Those, too, who, under the laws of life 
Are defenseless without us— 
Are reasonably beyond the menace of disaster, 
And by our unaided effort. 
What sweeter Peace! 
Peace like this is the result of struggle. 
Such Peace comes only after conflict. 
Peace on Earth ! Will that ever come ! 
Should it ever come! 
Perhaps, when all wrongs are righted. 
When all evil is dead; 



/ 
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When unselfishness, having been militant, 
Becomes triumphant. 
For us that day has no meaning; 
/'It will never dawn. v 

Our Peace must be paid for— must be fought 

/Our Peace is full of red blood; 
It has the fire of action in its repose ; 
The din of battle echoes through its quiet hours. 
Peace on Earth! 

We constantly lead men into paths of 
Pleasantness and Peace. 
We do it at the season when all men 
Chant '* Peace on Earth," 
And also when they chant the songs of War;— 
In winter and in summer, under all suns. 
Amongst all races, in spite of any creed. 
Peace on Earth is not a prayer with us ; 
It is a practice— a programme of life. 
We do not pray for Peace. 
We Pay for it. 

On Earth Peace: 

On Earth conflict; toil, suflfering, Victory! 

Victory first, 

Then Peace! 

Home Office, December, 1901. 
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CONCENTRATION. 

HE world at large lacks moral con- . 
viction, bat it admires the man who 
does not hesitate. As society runs, 
there is a general absence of a defi- 
nite purpose ; yet society lionizes the 
man witli one idea. At Winchester, 
thirty-five years ago, an army in confusion, 
flight and defeat, was rallied by the tremendous 
energy of one man, and in a moment trans- 
formed from a defenseless mob into an irre- 
sistible force. The great Napoleon annihilated 
armies larger than his own by striking at a 
section of the opposition with all his power 
concentrated at the point of impact. He de- 
feated his foes in detail by offering concentra- 
tion against the lack of it Captain Mahan, 
in his "Sea Power in History," points out how 
concentration in sea-fights has always won, 
and division of forces has always lost. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his men at Santiago came 
out of one of the most desperate enterprises 
ever undertaken; came out alive and unharmed; 
came out successful, simply because of this same 
quality. The very men whose interests, and 
whose lives even, were threatened by Hobson's 
daring, joined afterwards in the general re- 
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joicing at his escape, and offered their share 
in the tribute that is always laid at the feet 
of determination of that kind. Concentration 
implies enthusiasm, courage, conviction, order. 

Lack of order, lack of enthusiasm, lack of 
conviction, lack of the ability to concentrate 
every force within your command upon the 
point at issue, not only prolongs your labor, but 
in many cases destroys its results. 

Most of us know too much about Life In- 
surance as a science. The more things we know 
which are not pertinent to getting the signature 
on the dotted line, the more danger there will 
be that we will discuss them, and the more we 
discuss them the farther away we get from the 
, point at issue. The correct doctrine is this:\ 
No man who doesn't expect to lapse into a 
condition of isolation and barbarism, can do 
otherwise than insure his life. 

It is your first business to make a man see 
that, and the next step is like unto it: There 
is only one best way in which he can take 
and keep his proper place with relation to 
his family and society, and that is through an 
Accumulation Policy in the New- York Life. 

YouVe got to make your man believe that. 
On these two hang success. 

Home Ofhce, April 14, 1900. 
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LIFE IS WAB. 



F EVERY "prospect" on your books 
expected to enlist in the army witliin 
the next three months, or was liable 
to be drafted for military service, 
and a war was imminent, how long 
would it take each of them to decide 
that he wanted insurancet It wouldn't take 
long, would itT 

Have yon noticed where our friends and 
neighbors in Canada went for help the other 
day, when they decided to send a contingent of 
a thousand of their good men to South Africa! 
Everybody was suddenly impressed pot only 
with the fact that these thoosand men were 
doing something heroic, but that they all had 
duties, obligations, ties of blood and affection, 
which no one of them alone conld properly meet 
if disaster befell during war-service. So the 
State, for thoroughly statesmanlike reasons, 
took the matter up, and the help which no other 
civil or social plan in modern life could offer, 
the State sought for in the life insurance com- 
panies. 

Why should the State charge itself with this 
burden! The soldier is paid so much a month; 
why not hold that all liability ceases theret 
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Why not do as so many of your prospects do— 
think only of the present ; pay the current bills ; 
meet the obligations of the passing day ; let the 
future look out for itself I States have learned 
by bitter experience that they cannot do that; 
so, with better civilizations, they haven't 
stopped with simply paying the soldier his 
monthly wage, but they have levied heavy taxes 
for the support of the disabled veteran, for the 
support of his widow and his children. They 
have worried, in other words, about the 
future. 

Defense of one's country is, in a way, a 
thing akin to death. Just as no man can afford 
to imperil the future of his family by placing 
only his single life between them and death, 
so a nation, when death threatens— and war 
generally means death to some of the com- 
batants—lays future generations under tribute 
in order to meet present peril. War is life 
thrown on a great screen, and flashed before 
the faces of all men. 

The perils of war, even when it is actually 
in progress, are relatively so small, compared 
to the perils that stand thick about every man's 
daily labor, that they do not appreciably aflfect 
tlie total. The soldier going into battle looks a 
little more heroic than the plain citizen who is 
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/doing his duty, but he really is no braver. The 
perils before him seem a little more real, but 
are no more real. Every reason that impels 
the soldier to entrust a part of his duty to life 
insurance companies when he goes out to fight, 
every reason which impels the State to tax 
itself for the support of the veteran soldier and 
his dependents, is active, insistent and oper- 
ative in the life of your ** prospects. ' ' South 
Africa, at the present time, is simply life in 
an intensified form. Your ** prospects * ' are 
soldiers. If you can make these soldiers 
realize the stem truth of facts that have 
lost their real significance because of famili- 
arity, your work is done. Not many men 
who are insurable will refuse to sign **on the 
dotted line'' instantly, if you can make them 
see the truth— really see it. Life is war, and no 
man can afford to go into battle leaving his 
family unprotected. 

Home Office, March 31, 1900. 
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SELLING THEIR OWN REPUTATIONS. 
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EVER in the history of American 
Life Insurance has each passing day 
recorded such a loss of reputation to 
our principal competitors, and at the 
same time such a gain in position, 
strength and reputation for the New- 
YoBK Life. There is a general law at work 
here, and we are the beneficiaries of it. Usually 
when one man loses money, another man makes 
it; if a man throws money in the street, other 
people will pick it up; in speculation, if a man 
gets on the wrong side of the market, some- 
body else is on the right side. In the profes- 
sions it is the same. A man has a great name 
as a lawyer; he does something that is un- 
worthy of his fame, and in a little while he 
passes out of public thought and another man 
takes his place. A man is a great physician; he 
is honored for his character and admired for 
his skill. The needs of human flesh are such 
that the public will admire some physician, will 
believe in the integrity and high character of 
some doctor, and if the man put into that po- 
sition to-day betrays the public confidence to- 
morrow, then another man will be put in his 
place the day following. This is only a restate- 
ment of an old truth. 
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Reputation and character are both hard to 
acquire; they are the result of years of honor, 
years of good faith, and years of hard work. 
Having been achieved, either or both may be 
lost in a night. 

I said, in a recent ** Bulletin,*' that no argu- 
ment was so powerful in closing a case as the 
argument which appeals to a man's sense of 
duty. This means that Life Insurance at its best 
is something more than mere business. It can't 
be governed by the rules that control the man 
who sells tea or silk. If it can be so controlled, 
then all argument based on duty, all suggestions 
of moral obligation, are out of place. To-day 
you are making reputation for the New- York 
Life because you stand for 100 cents on the 
dollar ; you stand for a sharp denial of the doc- 
trine that Life Insurance is mere merchandise, 
to be given away toward the close of the. year. 
You are earning reputation for the New- York 
Life, and by the operation of the law above 
referred to, you are making us the residuary 
legatee of others. You are picking up reputa- 
tions which other people, with what seems to 
be sheer insanity, are casting into the street. 

You have seen splendid collections of art, 
gathered through a lifetime of almost infinite 
toil and cost, fall into the hands of a second 
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generation and then come to the auctioneer's 
block. This is the art lover's opportunity. 
To-day Life Insurance is being dragged to the 
auction room of public greed, and is being sold 
like damaged dry-goods or decayed fruit. The 
companies that are doing this— companies which 
ought to be most jealous of the good name of 
our business— are not, after all, really selling 
Life Insurance at less than cost. They are sell- 
ing their own reputations; they are not simply 
giving away precious things which belong to 
other people— they are also giving away the 
respect of the public. 

Life Insurance has come to mean so much, 
its beneficence is so well understood, and its 
mission in the public mind is of such a high 
character that common sense, recoiling from this 
debauchery, will seek out instinctively some 
company or companies which stand against such 
methods, which truly represent that beneficence, 
which rightly illustrate that ideal. 

What company can answer this demand so 
well as we! What company is so prepared to 
gather up the priceless treasures of reputation 
and good fame which others are now throwing 
away! 

Home Office, November 18, 1899. 
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THE AMERICA'S CUP AND THE 
NEW-YOEK LIFE. 




VERY little while some croaker raises 
his voice — and it generally comes 
from the direction of one of the small 
and relatively unsuccessful life in- 
surance companies— -in order to dep- 
recate the success of the New-York 
Life, to cast doubts upon the morality of that 
success, and to sound lugubrious notes of warn- 
ing as to the future. There are men in life 
insurance who honestly believe that the success 
of the New- York Life is due to some occult 
wickedness, to some league with things infernal. 
These men have never had a glimpse at the 
unspeakable toil, the unceasing energy, the grim 
determination, the planning, pushing, and the 
courage, which really explain it. They are so 
constituted that they never get the least glim- 
mer of the ambition which has all along actu- 
ated the men who have made the New-York 
Life great. 

I have never seen anything that instantly 
explains the spirit which has always controlled 
the New-York Life as does the following table, 
which I clip from the columns of the New York 
Morning Journal of October 21. 
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WHAT IT COST TO RACE FOR THE AMERICA'S CUP. 

Oriolndl cotA of America' 8 Cup, $600. 
Inlrintic Valut, $76. 

WHAT BRITONS HAVE SPENT TO GET IT. 

Cost of Outside 

Year. Cb&llenger. Yacht. Ezpeaccs. 

1870— ♦Cambria $12,000 $4,000 

1871— Livonia 15,000 4,000 

1876— Countess of Dufferin 17,000 4,000 

1881— Atlanta 12,000 4,000 

1885— Genesta 23,000 5,500 

1886— Galatea 25,000 8,000 

1887— Thistle 28,000 10,000 

1893— Valkyrie II 75,000 40,000 

1895— Valkyrie HI 85,000 70,000 

1899— Shamrock 200,000 150,000 

1899— Cost of Steam Yacht Erin . . . 375,000 

Total $1,540,500 

WHAT AMERICANS HAVE SPENT TO KEEP IT. 

Cost of Outside 

Year. Defender. Yacht. Expenses. 

1870— ♦Magic, ♦Idler, ♦America, ♦Dauntless $70,000 $12,000 

1871— ♦Columbia, ♦Sappho 35,000 6,500 

1876— ♦Madeline 19,000 4,000 

1881— ♦Mischief 21,000 4,000 

1885— Puritan 25,000 7,000 

—Priscilla (Cup candidate) .... 25,000 7,000 

1886— Mayflower 28,000 10,000 

1887— Volunteer 35,000 12,000 

1893— Vigilant, 75,000 30,000 

—Colonia (Cup candidate) .... 45,000 15,000 

—Jubilee (Cup candidate) .... 40,000 15,000 

—Pilgrim (Cup candidate) .... 40,000 15,000 

1895— Defender 100,000 50,000 

1899— Columbia 175,000 60,000 

Total $980,000 

* Yachts marked with an asterisk were not huilt for the special 
purpose of defending the Cnjp, but were selected from boats already 
built. Their defense of the Cup, therefore, cost their owners nothing 
outside the origrinal cost of the boats, and the ordinary expenses of 
having them in commission. 
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According to this table, about $2,500,000 
have been spent since 1870 between the yacht 
lovers of Great Britain and America in the 
contests to retain or to secure the Americans 
Cup. These figures are probably under-esti- 
mates, and $3,000,000 would come nearer the 
truth. All this has been spent to secure and to 
defend a Cup which is intrinsically worth $75. 
Do you get the idea! That Cup has been for 
some weeks in one of the front windows of 
Tiflfany & Company's store on Union Square, 
New York. Just a few feet from it, inside the 
store, during that time, there were cups and 
services and silver plate galore, the best that 
the finest artists and the most skilled workmen 
can turn out, but the crowd that surged up and 
down Broadway paid no attention to all that. 
They stood in eager groups about the window 
and discussed the America's Cup, which origi- 
nally cost $500, and in which the silver is worth 
$75. What makes all the difference! 

The answer to that question explains the 
difference between the New-York Life and 
some companies I will not name, which took 
their beginnings at about the same period as 
the New-York Life, have operated under the 
same conditions since, and stand to-day just 
about where they did about thirty-five years ago. 
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The America's Cup represents victory in a 
sport which depends for success on science, 
courage, even genius. The people who can hold 
that Cup are by that fact admittedly possessed 
of greater genius in designing, greater skill in 
building, and greater knack in sailing a yacht 
than any other people in the world. The am- 
bition to retain that Cup is a splendid ambition. 
The ambition of Sir Thomas Lipton to win it 
is of the same sort. The ambition which fired 
the hearts of the early and later builders of the 
New- York Life was of the same kind, and your 
pride now as a representative of the Company 
which is without a peer in the world, is the same 
sort of pride that we all feel in Columbia, 
and in the possession of the America's Cup. 

The company that has dawdled along for 
thirty years, while the New-York Life has 
labored to carry the gospel of good life insur- 
ance around the world, is exactly like the man 
who sees in the America's Cup only $75 worth 
of silver. Such a man and such a company 
cannot understand the pride, the ambition, the 
sentiment which for weeks has kept the thoughts 
of the two greatest nations in the world centered 
on that Cup. To such the struggle for its pos- 
session is foolishness, and our success is a 
mystery. 
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You were doubtless struck by the clear evo- 
lution in yacht-building which the America's 
Cup pamphlet, recently sent you, portrayed. 
From Magic or Cambria, to Columbia and 
Shamrock, is a clear advance like that from 
the old-fashioned Life policy, which never cer- 
tainly insured anybody, to the Accumulation 
policy, under which protection is complete. 

The ambition to possess that $75 Cup has 
not only developed national character, but has 
revolutionized yacht-building. 

The ambition to put the New-York Life at 
the front has not only erected a wonderful, a 
world-wide organization, but has revolutionized 
the policy contract of all companies ; has vastly 
benefited mankind. 

We believe in the man who goes out to win 
the Cup; we believe that success is a duty. In 
Life Insurance we hold the Cup; we won it in 
open competition, and it is open to the world. 
We will gladly give it up to any company that 
can show a better policy contract, better policy- 
holders, better agents, a better Annual State- 
ment, and a wider field of usefulness. We don 't 
expect a challenge this year. 

Home Office, October 28, 18d9. 
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STOCK IN LIFE INSURANCE 
MORAL OBLIGATION. 



HERE is no argument you can pre- 
sent to a man whose application yon 
hope to get, that comes quite bo close 
to him as that which makes Life 
Insurance a duty. If you can get a 
man to understand and admit that 
troth— and it is a great truth— nine-tenths of 
year work is done. In saying that, I don't for- 
get that in the past, enormons amounts of in- 
surance have been written — and the same is 
true to-day— where the appeal was principaHy 
to a man's selfishness. All the companies which 
have written policies with deferred dividends 
during the past twenty years have been smart 
enough to understand that; and there is, per- 
haps, no one thing that has contribnted more 
lo the practical success of this Company, and 
other similar companies, dnring the past twenty 
years, than an argument which was framed to 
fit a man's selfishness, a policy which was calcu- 
lated to show a profit to the insured himself in 
case he lived. That argument is still good— 
always will be good. 
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But the strongest argument, after all, is the 
one which involves duty, obligation. 

What sort of a company, in the nature of 
things, can best present this argument f That's 
the question I want you to turn over in your 
minds for a few moments. In order to appeal 
to a man by wakening his sense of duty, in 
order to accomplish something when endeavor- 
ing to use moral force, you have got to purge 
yourself of all appearance of self-seeking. This 
is as true in mercantile life as it is in Life In- 
surance. For example, if you have money to 
invest, and decide to buy a bond or a piece of 
real estate, there isn't, properly speaking, any 
question of duty in it, it isn't a moral question; 
and you know perfectly well, when you are 
bargaining for your real estate or buying your 
bond, that you are matching your wits against 
another man's wits, and you trade, or you 
don't trade, and that ends it. 

But suppose some one comes to you with a 
plea in behalf of some beneficent or charitable 
enterprise, something that doesn't involve a 
contest of wits, something that appeals to the 
merciful and humane side of your character; 
and by that appeal you are induced to do certain 
things, and afterwards you find out that the 
appeal to you was a cloak for a money-making 
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enterprise, and that the plea was not, after all, 
made in perfectly good faith. An experience like 
that always makes a man sore, makes him angry, 
and rightly so. It follows, therefore, that when 
Life Insurance is presented to a man as a duty, 
as something which he, in the nature of things, 
owes to his family and owes to society and owes 
to himself, such presentation must be made by 
a company whose moral attitude is up to the 
level of its moral argument. Can a stock com- 
pany present Life Insurance from this stand- 
point! Is it possible for a company organ- 
ized for no purpose except to pay dividends 
to shareholders, for a company which is nothing 
more nor less than an enterprise for individual 
profit—is it possible, I say, for such a com- 
pany to properly present Life Insurance to any 
man? 

A gentleman from the Home OflSce, who 
recently spent some months in connection with 
our work in England, said to me the other day : 

^^I had a conversation with the manager of 
the Company (naming a well-known Eng- 
lish company) recently, and he said to me: ^I 
could enormously increase my business if my 
directors would let me. But they are figuring 
all the while on their dividends. That is the 
first thing and the last thing with them, and 
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the result is I have to sit still and see you fel- 
lows from America get most of the business. ' ' ' 

This is perfectly natural and perfectly 
proper. If you or I owned stock in a Life In- 
surance Company, we would probably look at 
the question in exactly that way, though it would 
be a narrow and mistaken and unprofitable 
policy. But having an interest of that kind in 
the business— that is, owning stock in some com- 
pany—what force would there be in our plea that 
a man should insure his life as a moral duty! 
The best argument in Life Insurance is beyond 
the reach of the agent who represents a stock 
company. The consideration which goes deeper 
into a man than any other is one that the agent 
of a stock company cannot use ; the thought that 
will wake a man up most effectively is one that 
the agent of a stock company cannot present. 

Life Insurance, as you present it, as you can 
present it, makes an appeal that is irresistible. 
The self-interest represented by your commis- 
sions doesn't detract from the force of ypur 
plea, because it doesn't reach the thing itself. 
We claim that your business is essentially be- 
neficent. Present it that way, and prove it. 

Home Office, October 21, 1899. 
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THE DYING OF DEATH. 




CLEVER writer recently treated the 
general conception which the world 
now has of death, in comparison with 
the notions it had some years ago, 
under the above caption, and at- 
tracted very wide attention to what 
he said. He assigned several reasons in ex- 
planation of the changed notions which men 
now have of death, but he omitted the greatest 
reason of all: Men don't look upon death now 
as they did fifty years ago, principally because 
fifty years ago Life Insurance was not an im- 
portant factor in the affairs of the world. It is 
a new definition of your profession to say that 
you are engaged in destroying false notions 
about death, that yon are engaged in banishing 
death; but it is strictly true. 

There probably isn't any other fact within 
the range of human experience on which men's 
thoughts have changed so radically in fifty 
years. It's only yesterday that the terror of 
death absolutely dominated the world, and a 
false conception of death was used to frighten 
people into a subjection to all sorts of theories, 
both in State and Church. Unfortunately, we 
can't eliminate the fact, and our work can't 
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banish death, but it has eliminated the most 
gruesome attendants of the fact, and it has ban- 
ished most of the unmanly and dangerous con- 
ceptions that so long surrounded it. 

Life Insurance brings a man at the very 
threshold of the argument, face to face with the 
grim monster. No man can decide to insure his 
life without bringing himself squarely up to 
the proposition that he has got to die. He knew 
that before, but he doesn't look at it in ex- 
actly the same way when he has once made up 
his mind that Life Insurance is a good thing. 
No man can insure his life who hasn't, in 
a large sense, conquered death; all unnatural 
fear of it has fled, and the insured man faces 
the inevitable but uncertain event with the same 
sort of courage that a soldier has when he. 
/marches into battle. The man who doesn't in- \ 
sure his life is mentally and morally in the 
position of the soldier whose duty it is to go 
into battle and whose legs carry him to the rear. 
No man can insure his life except he has stood 
face to face with the problem of death, and has 
exulted in the fact that he has risen superior 
to the fear of death. 

In insuring his life, a man makes an arrange- 
ment that circumvents this great enemy; he 
enters into a contract that defeats even the 
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victory of the grave. When you insure a man 's 
life you have taught him the secret of extending 
his personality beyond this life ; you have shown 
him how to arrange affairs in a little section of 
the world very dear to him in such a fashion 
that even death can't upset them, and even the 
grave can't seriously interfere with them. 

Aside, now, from all the ordinary considera- 
tions which surround the protection of defense- 
less women and helpless children, think for a 
moment what you have done for the man him- 
self. When you have brought him face to face 
with the problem of death, you have brought 
him face to face, in a still more striking way, 
with the problems of life. When you have 
shown him a way not only to face the inevitable, 
but to circumvent it, you have immensely in- 
creased his powers in every respect with regard 
to this life, with regard to his present duty and 
his present responsibilities. You have trans- 
formed the man from a half-suppressed state 
of fear and terror into a condition of absolute 
fearlessness and courage. He has located his 
great enemy. You know it's a fact that even 
veteran troops, when fired on from the rear, 
are apt to be seized with panic. Without Life 
Insurance the world is in exactly that condition. 
The terrors of death, the uncertainties that go 
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with it, the responsibilities which men feel in 
the presence of it, all naturally tend to demor- 
alize a man, to weaken him, to render his efforts 
aimless and hopeless; but when the enemy is 
located, when a man knows that he is not going 
to be attacked unawares, and when he feels that 
the protection which he has secured is not the 
result of some stronger arm, doesn't come as 
a gift from some superior being, isn't the result 
of the fatherly kindness of some king or social 
superior, but is something which he can pay 
for, and does pay for himself, something which 
he earns with his own brain and hands,— when 
a man, I say, comprehends all this, he is in- 
stantly a vastly better man. He has more self- 
respect; life means more to him, and death 
means less. 

To me it is a great fact, and one that ought 
to inspire you with new courage and with new 
pride,— the fact that you are banishing the fear 
of death from the world, that you are helping 
to kill some notions which have been deadly in 
their effects, that you are pouring a flood of 
light upon the most serious and awful fact in 
the universe. Death is dying. Life and im- 
mortality are coming. 

Home Office, September 16, 18d9. 
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CHAEAOTBE WINS. 




11 ii 



AVE you been studying the election 
results in your neck of the woods f If 
not, do it— do it fairly, putting aside 
both the bitterness of defeat and the 
exultation of victory. You will learn 
in almost every case, if you are per- 
fectly just in your study, that character always 
wins. 

It is true that some queer things happen in 
politics— things that seem queer to us, at least— 
but we can always fall back on the theory which 
underlies everything in the Government of this 
country, viz., that it is safe to trust the people, 
and that, in the long run, they will do the right 
thing. 

What is it that leads the people finally al- 
ways to do the right thing? Isn't it that, as 
a people, we love courage, we admire honesty, 
and we hate a coward and despise a trimmer? 
We get fooled sometimes, but not, as Abe Lin- 
coln said, ^ ' all the time. ' ' 

Through the tricks of the politician and the 
sophistries of party we seek always, in all parts 
of the country, the measures and the men that 
are honest and sound. We always get them 
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in the end, and those measures and those men 
always win finally. 

The man who appeals to you in politics on 
the lines laid down in our Annual Detailed 
Statement will ultimately get your vote. The 
man who deals with his fellows in all things on 
the lines of our Accumulation Policy will win 
your support. The man who meets his obliga- 
tions promptly, ungrudgingly, liberally, you 
will trust both to make and interpret your laws. 

You are looking always for character, for 
courage, and when you find them you set the 
stamp of your approval there. I don't need 
now to point a moral for the tasks of to-morrow 
—you can do it better. In Life Insurance where 
does the world look for frankness, for courage, 
for directness, for simplicity, for justice! Char- 
acter wins. 

Home Oppicb, November 12, 1898. 
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T|HE New-Yobk Life ia known to be a 
great institution, bat its trae great- 
ness is not comprehended even by 
yon. Not only that, bnt its imme- 
diate fotore is scarcely within the 
comprehension of its own Execntive 
Officers. Yon will call me an enthusiast— a vis- 
ionary, perhaps— when I tell yon that within 
five years the New-Yobk Life will discover 
itself in mnch the same way as the United States 
of America recently mbbed its eyes one morn- 
ing and woke up to realize not only that it mnst 
take a leading place in the affairs of the world, 
but that it was ready to do so. The revolution 
was sodden, as an external fact, bnt the uncon- 
scions preparation had extended over a cen- 
tury. Until the hour struck, superficial obser- 
vation gave little intimation of what was 
coming. 

The New-Yobk Life is a young giant, just 
beginning to comprehend itself. It is doing, 
and has been doing a wonderful business easily, 
by sheer force of accumulated power. With 
each passing year, even with each passing 
month, yon will realize this more and more, and 
you may have it thrust upon you suddenly. 
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Who, for example, three months ago, com- 
prehended either the rottenness of the Spanish 
navy or the splendid eflBciency of our own. 
Experts published columns of matter, compiled 
tables and worked out ratios, showing that, based 
on number of ships, armor, gun-power, men, 
etc., there was really very little to choose be- 
tween the two navies, and some foreign critics 
freely foretold heavy losses for the American 
fleet at first, and backed up the prophecy with 
hard facts. After Manila Bay and Santiago, 
these critics are silent ; but, after all, they were 
not so irrational in what they wrote before the 
event. They could not be expected to under- 
stand what has been going on quietly in the 
United States for a century; they could not 
grasp the kind of a man that one hundred years 
of freedom has developed here; neither could 
they realize what had happened to the Spaniard 
in the meantime. Their conclusion was like that 
of the average citizen, who says that life insur- 
ance companies are all good, and all very much 
alike. When the great test came, the change was 
like those upheavals in nature which make and 
unmake continents in a day. For a million years 
nature goes on getting ready in secret. Men 
consciously or unconsciously do the same thing. 
There is a good deal more in nature than what 
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you see on the outside. There is a good deal 
more in business than what you can read on 
the signs as you pass down the street, more than 
the relative size of two companies or of two 
business houses. The future, as well as the 
present, in life insurance, belongs to us. It be- 
longs to us not because we expect disaster to 
any one else, but because there is such an accu- 
mulation of power in every portion of our vast 
organization that nothing can stand before it. 
The wonderful Annual Statement that the 
Company has put out year after year has 
amazed the world with its evidences of work 
and strength, but that Statement in no year has 
begun to tell the whole story. There has been 
more work and more strength than the world 
has dreamed of. The product of this work has 
been stored up ; strength that has not been sus- 
pected has been transmuted into reserve power. 
Every day emphasizes this, and, outside the 
benefit to the policy-holder, which is the first 
consideration, the rewards belong to the field 
representative who has the intelligence to grasp 
the truth and the strength to use it. 

Home Office, July 16, 1898. 
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"IT IS SO AGGRAVATING TO PRODUCE 
ONLY ORDINARY INSURANCE RE- 
SULTS WITH AN EXTRAORDINARY 
INSURANCE COMPANY." 




HAT sentence has wrapped up in it, 
in one way or another, all the prob- 
lems of successful management and 
the whole doctrine of an agent's duty. 
Ordinary results from an extra- 
ordinary opportunity isn't a thing 
to be proud of, is itf 

It took a good many years to evolve the Ac- 
cumulation Policy; it took a vast amount of 
thinking, an enormous amount of intelligently- 
arranged statistics, and an unusual measure 
of courage. Some men appreciate this; some 
men don't. Some men understand it; others 
don 't. 

After Stephenson built the first railroad it 
was a mere question of time, brains and courage 
before we would come to a service which takes 
a man up to-day in New York and four days 
later deposits him in San Francisco. So long as 
a man can go from New York to San Francisco 
in four days, you would think he was a fool if 
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he started out to go a-foot, or if he went in some 
round-about way that took two weeks. 

It is easy now for two men sitting at their 
desks— one in New York and one in Chicago— 
to carry on a conversation over the long-dis- 
tance telephone. It is easy, because somebody 
supplied the equipment ; somebody thought and 
worked and planned and made it possible. 
What would you think of a New York man, 
having in hand a most important business mat- 
ter requiring immediate communication with 
Chicago, if he sat down and wrote a letter t 

Do you remember how you felt, back in *98, 
when you read in the daily papers that our 
soldiers were operating against Mausers and 
smokeless powder with old Springfield rifles 
and black powder. Suppose you had learned at 
that time that our boys had the choice between 
the old Springfields with black powder, and a 
strictly modem equipment, and that they de- 
liberately chose the Springfields! 

The ** Bulletin '' comes to you to-day with a 
question, and the question is this: What are 
you doing with your equipment! 

There is a limited modem train waiting at 
your door. It is lighted by electricity, drawn 
by a machine that is a marvel of beauty and 
power, fitted with patent brakes, provided with 
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every comfort and luxury, and is ready to take 
you swiftly and safely to the destination of your 
week's work. Do you intend this morning to 
get on board, or will you walkt You have got 
to reach a man this week. On your desk is a 
switch from the long-distance telephone. You 
can ring that man up and settle your business 
with him over that 'phone almost while you 
think about it, or you can write him a letter 
and be three weeks about it. Which will you 
dot As soon as you read this ** Bulletin" you 
are going to take up the conflict of the week; 
you are going into a real battle. What weapon 
will you choose t Is it to be an old Springfield 
rifle with black powder, or will it be a Krag- 
Jorgensenl It is for you to say. 

Let me describe, in a sentence, the man who, 
this coming week, will go on foot ; the man who 
will send a letter; and the man who will fight 
with an old Springfield musket : He is the agent 
whose pocket is bulging with ratios, with com- 
parisons, with what our Second Vice-President 
once aptly called ** actuarial mud." He is the 
fellow who boasts that he does a nice little, 
clean, conservative business that stays on the 
Company 's books ; but he doesn 't know whether 
he will do that business this week or next year, 
and the chances are the business won't stay on 
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the books because it will never get there. He 
is the fellow that don't know the difference 
between the limited train and the local; the 
fellow who will probably be afraid to put his 
ear to the long distance 'phone for fear it will 
shoot ; the man who, if he had his choice between 
a Mauser rifle and a shotgun, would probably 
take the latter. 

Indifferent results with an indifferent com- 
pany and with an indifferent equipment is ex- 
plainable, possibly excusable. But ordinary re- 
sults with the Accumulation Policy of the New- 
YoBK Life; ordinary results with a contract 
which offers protection to every man you meet, 
backed up by an Annual Statement so simple 
and direct that every man can understand it— 
this is a different matter. Ordinary results in 
the service of an extraordinary insurance com- 
pany is not long explainable and is not excus- 
able. Ordinary results in the service of the 
New-Yobk Life may possibly for a time be ex- 
plained, but cannot for any length of time be 
excused. It is up to you. This coming week 
which will you do! Will you walk or ridet 
Will you telephone or send a letter! Will you 
use a Mauser or a musket! 

Home Office, June 11, 1898. 
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"LOVE OF OOUNTEY IS LOVE OF 
FAMILY, WKITTBN LABGE." 



EOPLE don't readily take life insur- 
ance when they are in the best con- 
dition to do so. That Boands like a 
parados, but it is true. A man has 
to stop and think before he applies 
for insurance. Prudence, and, in al- 
most every case, a sense of responsibility and 
duty to others, come home to a man with some 
force before you can get his application. When 
all is propitious, when his business is pros- 
pering and his family are happy, and he has 
no financial or physical ailment or suggestion 
of either, a man is not easily brought to con- 
sider the grave moral responsibility which 
attaches to him simply because he is a man. "\ 

Most men go through life on the theory that ^ 
death will cancel all the obligations that life 
imposes. This is the gravest of mistakes. In- 
stead of canceling obligations, death, oftener 
than otherwise, brings out with startling dis- 
tinctness the truth that a man has neglected 
many of his most serious obligations, and fallen 
far short of his full duty. Men do this, not be- 
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cause they lack ability to appreciate what their 
obligations are, but simply because the matter 
isn't driven home to them. 

The best evidence of this is in the fact that 
in times of war, men who have neglected prac- 
tically all the simple duties of life, rush to arms 
at the call of their country, and die gloriously 
in its defense. When men are brought face to 
face with their duty in such a way that there is 
no escape, they almost always rise to the situa- 
tion. Men are serious to-day. They look into 
each other's faces and realize that, even under 
the broad obligations of civil government, it 
may be necessary for some of them to oflfer at 
once, in defense of others, the supreme measure 
of devotion,— even life itself. 

That every man is ready to do this when 
duty calls, isn't considered remarkable. On the 
contrary, the man who would not do so is gen- 
erally despised. When a man recognizes that 
it may be necessary for him to do so much for 
his country, he is in condition for you to bring 
home to him with force and power his other 
obligations in life. He is in a serious mood, 
and when he is serious, he is ready for you. 

The impulse which makes a man defend his 
country in time of need, if it can be reached, 
will make him insure his life for the defense 
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of his family. Love of country is simply love 
of family, written large. 

When a man's love of country is aroused, 
he realizes most keenly what his family is to 
him and what he is to his family. 

Your plea for life insurance goes very 
deep. A man fights for his country to-day, and 
if he dies, the obligation of defending it to- 
morrow falls on someone else. Except in the 
way of a glorious example, a man can do 
nothing for his country after he is dead. A 
man insures his life to-day because he knows 
that after his death the defense of his family 
is substantially gone; someone else will not 
take it up, or if they do, it will be in a grudging 
and uncertain manner. 

It follows, then, that a man's country can 
never be in such peril that its appeal to him will 
be as direct, as far-reaching, and as command- 
ing as is the duty which he owes to those de- 
pendent on him to make proper provision 
against all contingencies by means of your in- 
termediation. 

Home Office, April 9, 1898. 
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IDEALS. 

HY does every actor who is ambitious, 
dream of the day when he will play 
the part of Hamlet! 

Why does every political orator of 
any consequence study the speeches 
and imitate the methods of Daniel 
Webster! 

Why does every singer hope to appear some 
day in grand opera! 

Why does every young lawyer dream of the 
day when he may be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court! 

A common impulse actuates all. That im- 
pulse is to get to the top, and, in doing so, each 
in his own field of work fastens his eye upon 
an ideal. life Insurance has its ideals ; not only 
the general ideal of distributing more evenly 
the shocks and burdens of life and death, but 
every-day ideals, work-a-day patterns. 

There is an ideal form of Annual Report: 
a form which is copied by some, sneered at by 
others, and secretly admired by all. 

There is an ideal form of Policy Contract: 
a form which was bitterly attacked in certain 
quarters five years ago ; a form which, by sheer 
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force of inherent fairness, simplicity and cer- 
tainty, has silenced the mouths of its critics, 
and has fairly won that imitation which is the 
sincerest flattery. 

There is an ideal Company for which about 
every wide-awake life insurance man wants to 
work. 

That form of Annual Report, that Policy 
Contract, that Company are all yours. 

Yours is the ideal equipment, the ideal po- 
sition, the commanding opportunity. n^ 

I want you to get a fresh grip on these 
truths. I want you to reinforce your moral 
backbone with the fact that you represent not 
only a great business, but the very best to be 
had in that business; that you represent not 
only life insurance, but the best life insurance. 

All this is of little real value to you unless 
you are full of the very spirit and purpose which 
gave you these great aids. 

Your ideal should be to get about all the 
business written in your district. Your advan- 
tages call for it, and your ambition should not 
be satisfied with less. 

Home Office, September 18, 1897. 
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A LITTLE SERMON ON YOUE 

PROFESSION. 




OU are a working man. The begin- 
ning and the end of pretty nearly 
everything in life with you is work. 
There are all sorts of work in 
this world, and while it is good dem- 
ocratic doctrine to maintain that all 
labor is honorable, yet it is true that there 
isn't much inspiration and that there isn't any 
opportunity for the imagination in some of it. 
There are kinds of work into which you cannot 
put your whole heart. There are other kinds 
of work into which you can enter with enthu- 
siasm. Let me illustrate this : 

Why is the graduate of Yale, or of Harvard, 
or of some equally good, if less-known institu- 
tion, so proud of his alma mater I 

A thousand reasons might be given; but 
after all, isn't the real reason something like 
this: His college touches his imagination; it 
begins in perhaps what is almost tradition, and 
it reaches on into the future. This fact appeals 
to something in us which is a good deal broader 
than our own personality ; it touches something 
which is common to the entire race; it enables 
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us in a sense to feel that we have lived before 
this day and generation, and that in a sense we 
shall continue to live for generations to come. 

There are names in the world that are per- 
fectly familiar wherever business is transacted 
—the names of great business houses. They 
stand for everything that is good, everything 
that is honorable, everything that is right 
The man who can announce that he is connected 
with one of these institutions has, in a way, the 
feeling that touches the college graduate. His 
connection is legal-tender the world over. It 
is the same with you. Your connection with the 
New-Yobk Life, if you will let it get hold of you 
in the right way, covers not only the plain 
duties of a citizen and a man, but it quickens 
your imagination and dignifies all your labor. 

You are working for your daily bread, you 
are striving to take care of your own ; but how 
much it adds to the dignity of your work, how 
much it adds to life, to know that you are doing 
vastly more than this. 

You are a part of Life Insurance. And 
what is Life Insurance? Shall I define itt 

Life Insurance is the hostage which a man 
gives to a selfish world for the security of his 
family and himself; Life Insurance organizes 
generations as an army organizes individuals; 
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Life Insurance is the short and simple answer 
to the socialist and theorist, who say that every 
man has a natural right to air, light, something 
to eat, and a chance in life; Life Lisurance 
guarantees all this without either beggary or 
robbery; Life Insurance is the bond a man 
gives, that when he dies he will not be a de- 
faulter ; Life Insurance is the supplement which 
a wise man adds to his marriage vow— it goes 
farther than ** Until death do us part''; Life 
Insurance is civilization, morality, temperance, 
virtuous living, practical religion. 

Then, as you study the progress of the New- 
YoBK Life Insurance Company, as you look into 
the future and try to comprehend what your 
Company must surely become, isn 't your imag- 
ination touched ? Isn't it staggered! If not, you 
are far below the level of your own caUing. 

You have a definite relation to a great busi- 
ness and a great name. Do you appreciate 
this? You are a part of a great success. Do 
you realize it! 

I think you do. If so, while work will still 
be work, and while there is still no royal road 
to success, yet life will be sweeter and success 
more certain because your whole soul goes into 
your daily toil. 
Home Office, July 17, 1897. 




HIS STAKE IN THE COUNTRY. 




^E frequently speak of Invest- 
ment Life Insarance, meaning 
to imply that there are other 
kinds. It is the usual practice 
; amongst both field and Home 
OflSee men to attempt a distinc- 
tion between a form of policy 
which may be called "Investment" insnranee 
and other forms of policies which furnish in- 
demnity merely. This is convenient enough 
perhaps for ordinary purposes, and for an ar- 
gument here and there, but it's not a good state- 
ment, nor the truth ; the fact is, all life insurance 
is an investment. 

It seems to me that the division we make 
for the sake of an argument, robs us at the 
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same time of our strongest argument; because 
if all life insurance is an investment, the plea 
which we make for investment insurance is 
thereby made stronger, and the old argimient 
in favor of investment insurance which we have 
found effective, is equally applicable to that 
style of insurance which we, by this method of 
treatment, rather classify as an expense, a sort 
of necessary evil, a kind of philanthropy, the 
product of a man's duty. 

It isn't difficult to show that all life insur- 
ance is an investment. Investments assume as 
many forms as there are phases of human life. 
We have simply gotten into the habit of asso- 
ciating a given rate of interest with an invest- 
ment, and if a certain undertaking doesn 't bring 
us a check at the end of a stipulated period, rep- 
resenting a given per cent., we are disposed to 
binish it aside and not think of it as an invest- 
ment. 

But there are more investments in this 
world, and better investments, too, not returning 
a check of any dimensions, and having nothing 
to do directly with a rate of interest than 
there are of the ordinary kind. A man makes 
investments in his children, and these invest- 
ments don't ordinarily take the form of a re- 
turn in money, although they may. A nation 
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makes an investment in its army or in its navy. 
A city makes an investment in a system of 
sewerage. These things by the ordinary stan- 
dards of investment may be actually a con- 
tinual source of expense, but by the proper 
standards they are sound investments and most 
profitable. A young man makes an investment 
in an education, which is almost altogether a 
matter of outgo; he thinks it will come back to 
him, but he can never point to any definite por- 
tion of his income and say that that came from 
his earlier investment. The State makes invest- 
ments in asylums and penitentiaries, although 
these are always sources of very large expendi- 
tures, and by no possibility a source of income ; 
but they are investments because they are safe- 
guards thrown up around the civil body, and 
they make a return in the fact that they lessen 
crime and thereby lessen taxes. 

The greatest part, indeed, of human effort 
and of human production never takes the form 
of money. Society and the State are so con- 
structed that the product of human labor does 
almost an infinity of things before it reaches 
the form of legal tender. It prohibits and pre- 
vents as well as creates, and, indeed, human 
labor takes the form of money and securities, 
and can take those forms only after the founda- 
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tions have been soundly and wisely laid through 
investments which never present themselves to 
us, for that reason, as being investments at all. 

Every life insurance policy is a form of in- 
vestment. It is an investment because it is a 
check on the future; it is a sort of defiance of 
fate; it is a process of establishing an equili- 
brium between the present and the future ; it is 
a programme by which the investor may not 
receive a rate of interest directly, but he does re- 
ceive it indirectly in an improved credit, or an 
improved power to accomplish the thing de- 
sired, or in greater ease of mind— and, therefore, 
greater eflSciency in work. Indeed, whatever 
the purpose may be, so long as it takes the form 
of a contract against the contingencies of the 
future, it is an investment and a dividend- 
payer. 

This view of the mission of life insurance 
will bear study, and will bring the student a 
profounder appreciation of what life insurance 
means now and what it is certain to do here- 
after. 

Life insurance, indeed, is so entirely an in- 
vestment that it seems to me to be more than 
offsetting some of the developments of modern 
society and modern business, which give us 
occasion for alarm. It seems to me to be lead- 
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ing masses of people to higher gronnd and 
sounder, safer, broader civil and social organ- 
ization. Let me illustrate what I mean: 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont have a great many abandoned farms. Af- 
ter generations, certain families have simply 
gone off and left to desolation and decay the 
homesteads where their ancestors had lived for 
perhaps two hundred years, and where some of 
the most heroic pages of American history were 
written. The small shopkeeper in the city is 
disappearing entirely; he is either being swept 
out of business, or swept into a relation with 
some of the great modem department stores; 
and the cry goes up that this is a bad situation, 
that it is highly dangerous, that under the 
old programme these people had a stake in 
the country, under the new progranmie they 
haven't; under the old programme they owned 
a piece of land, or had their little store which 
meant home to them ; under the new programme 
they are simply part of a machine, and they 
aren't as good citizens. 

The New England farmer gave up the 
struggle, not altogether because of the inferior- 
ity of the soil, not altogether because the 
Western farmer had more productive land,— 
although that, of course, entered into the case 
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—but because the Western farmer represented 
better organization. The Western farmer rep- 
resented more closely the methods of the mod- 
em department store ; he represented less waste 
of time and a be^er application of energy. 
The New England farmer might use machinery, 
but he couldn't use it to advantage. His reaper, 
or his mowing-machine, or other labor-saving 
device was available on his little farm for only 
a few days, and although its capacity was 
there, he couldn't avail himself of it. The New 
England farmer represented the same sort of 
waste that the little shopkeeper represented, and 
both had to go to the wall simply because the 
big farm and the big shop represent better 
methods, better economy, better application of 
energy and better returns, and, under a law that 
is as old as human life, the fittest survive. 

When we say that the fittest survive, we 
generally mean that the best survives. It is 
generally safe to assume that in some way that 
which survives in a contest of this kind is better 
than that which it supersedes. The condition 
of the small farmer and the small shopkeeper 
was always precarious at best ; life was narrow 
and contracted, they really lived in constant 
danger of serious difficulties. The failure of a 
single crop meant pinching poverty, if not hun- 
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ger, to the farmer, notwithstanding his theoreti- 
cal independence; and the narrow range of the 
operations of the small shopkeeper meant de- 
struction to him in a period of hard times. Each 
was supposed to have a stake in the country 
and thereby to be a good citizen and a patriot. 
They were good citizens as a matter of fact, 
and they were patriots. It is equally true that 
they are still such, and it is also true that they 
are better citizens than ever before, and that 
their stake in the country exists and is in a 
much more permanent and lasting form. 

The New England farmer has very largely 
become the Western farmer. He has adjusted 
himself to broader and better conditions; to 
processes of farming that are kindred to the 
processes of the department store, where things 
are done on a larger scale, by co-operation with 
economy of energy and money, and in that way 
he has taken the preliminary step toward the 
truer and broader co-operation which is rep- 
resented by life insurance. 

The small shopkeeper, adjusting himself to 
the new conditions, is now probably conducting 
a department in a big store. The investment 
which he formerly had in his little shop he has 
transferred to a life insurance policy, or to a 
security in one of the great modern world-wide 
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industries. Instead of having a little shop in 
which was invested a few hundred dollars, out 
of which he made a precarious livelihood only, 
because he couldn't sell for prices that were 
too high— prices which the public couldn't af- 
ford to pay— he now has his few hundred 
dollars invested in a partnership on the basis 
of absolute mutuality, dollar for dollar, in an 
enterprise representing hundreds of millions of 
dollars and billions of business. Where his 
stake before was narrow and contracted and 
subject to sudden change, it is now as wide as 
the world, as sound as human existence, and 
as steady as the flow of Time. His personal 
labor is now directed toward the conduct of a 
great modern co-operative machine ; in that way 
it is directed toward the general betterment of 
human society. It has that effect because co- 
operation, whether it is in a department store, or 
in a great railroad system, means better prices, 
better service, better business, better every- 
thing. The product of his labor, which comes 
to the present-day average citizen in the form 
of a monthly wage, he puts, by means of life in- 
surance, into an organization that is wider even 
than the one for which he directly labors. His 
stake in the country has shifted its character 
entirely, but it still exists. It may be in the 
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form of a Ufe insurance policy; it may be in 
the form of the preferred stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation, or it may not have 
yet advanced to the dignity of either form, but 
it is moving in that direction. 

Life Insurance is working and teaching. It 
is as far in advance of the comprehension of 
the masses of people as the science of the skilled 
surgeon is in advance of the laborer whose life 
the surgeon saves by methods that represent the 
highest technical skill and the profoundest 
study. It makes, if you please, a selfish appeal 
to a man in order to attract his attention and 
induce him to act; but behind its selfish appeal 
is its splendid programme— teaching a man to 
be a patriot, broadening his view, establishing 
his feet, leading him in safe paths, and making 
it certain that his children will not only have 
a better opportunity than he had, but will be 
wiser and better citizens. 

All life insurance is an investment ; it repre- 
sents a man's stake in the country, and gives 
an answer to the riddle of the future. 
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